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Galen Saylor 


“Don't Just Do Something” 


School people need to define 
clearly and intelligently what they 
believe to be proper goals 

for education. 


“DON’T stand 
there!” 

It is high time for those who control 
and administer and those who teach in 
the American elementary and secondary 
schools to stand steadfast for something. 
They should take a stand for the kind of 
education that promises to contribute 
maximally to the attainment of educa- 
tional goals. Such goals must be valid, 
comprehensive and acceptable to people 
of vision, imagination and integrity, and 
must square with the basic democratic 
traditions of America and the facts about 
human growth and development. 

Our failure in the past to provide ade- 
quately and fully such an education for 
all children and youth and the growing 
demands of our times have resulted in 
many criticisms and pressures to change 
education, in some instances radically. 
Are we, as a result of such forces, now 
just to do something, and not, rather, to 
define clearly and intelligently what we 
believe to be proper goals, policies and 
programs for education in this country? 

Throughout the land many schools 
have set up workshops or curriculum 


just do something; 
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committees to make revisions in the high 
school curriculum. Many of these schools 
state as their object that of becoming 
what might be termed a “Conant” school. 
It is interesting to note in this connection 
that at no point in the report by Dr. 
Conant has an effort been made to define 
the basic and primary functions and 
goals of secondary education in this 
country. Yet the Conant report will, 
without question, have a most marked 
influence on education in this country. 
The first great report on the character 
and nature of secondary education in 
America was the report of the famous 
Committee of Ten. That committee 
stated definitely what it conceived to be 
the function of the secondary schools: 
“Their main function is to prepare for 
the duties of life that small proportion of 
all the children in the country . . . who 
show themselves able to profit by an 
education prolonged to the eighteenth 
year.... With this as a base the nine 
conferences proceeded then to plan a 
program for the secondary school. 
Another great document in American 
secondary education was the “Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education,” pre- 
pared by the Commission on the Re- 
organization of Secondary Education. 


chairman, Department 
of Secondary Education, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln. Dr. Saylor is also 
chairman, ASCD Publications Committee. 
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This entire report was a statement of 
goals, objectives and principles for sec- 
ondary education. It was used by 16 sub- 
ject-matter and administrative com- 
mittees as a basis for formulating a pro- 
gram of studies and recommending con- 
tent for the secondary schools of Amer- 
ica. That far-sighted Commission said 
that “Education in a democracy, both 
within and without the school, should 
develop in each individual the knowl- 
edge, interests, ideals, habits, and powers 
whereby he will find his place and use 
that place to shape both himself and 
society toward ever nobler ends.” This 
report has profoundly molded the pro- 
gram of the secondary schools during 
the past half-century. Or has it? 


Objective and Program 


For in 1959 we must ask ourselves 
whether we really ever believed in 
health, for example, as an objective for 
secondary education; or is it just to be 
health for the 75 to 80 percent who are 
not strong? Do we really think esthetic 
beauty is worthy of attention in the 
secondary school; or is it just a time filler 
for those who cannot profit from four 
years of a foreign language? Is worthy 
home membership now to be shunted 
aside as an objective of secondary edu- 
cation, to be served by the home, an 
institution that by the time a pupil has 
reached secondary school may have al- 
ready failed to give him a foundation 
for a rich, moral family life? 

Are we to hang our heads in shame 
because some critic holds up to ridicule 
classes in family life education, or co-ed 
homemaking? Is learning to drive a car 
to be relegated to the back alleys or the 
country lanes because some person of 
prestige in a totally different field says 
that this is not a function of the Amer- 
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ican secondary school? Are all the intel- 
lectually able pupils of the high school 
to be guided into or assigned to an 
honors track that commits them to take 
a heavy program of foreign language, 
science and mathematics almost, if not 
completely, to the exclusion of music, 
art, industrial arts, physical education, 
health, driver education, homemaking, 
typing, journalism or dramatics? Have 
we in 1959 abandoned as an unrealistic, 
wasteful dream, the democratic concept 
that education in America is designed 
primarily to develop the potentialities, 
capabilities and talents of each person 
that will contribute significantly to the 
good life in our society? 

At the elementary school level, the 
concept of education for the develop- 
ment of the whole child has come under 
attack. The school, we are told, has no 
business “meddling” with the lives of 
children or trying to guide their moral, 
emotional, social and physical develop- 
ment. It should stick strictly to its tradi- 
tional 19th century task of preparing chil- 
dren to live in the world as the adult finds 
it. Homework, we are told by some 
critics, develops moral fiber and desirable 
personal traits, so we load it on. Time 
just to be a growing, developing child 
is an unacceptable extravagance in this 
day and age; rather, we must enroll him 
in a foreign language class after school 
or on Saturday, or see that he participates 
in a science hobby club, or remains after 
school for work in an honors class on 
leadership. 

In many schools throughout the coun- 
try, the size of the class group assigned 
to a teacher is edging up alarmingly. 
Thirty-five to 45 pupils frequently are 
assigned to an elementary school class- 
room or to a secondary school class. Is it 
possible under such circumstances for 
even the best of teachers to provide the 
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kind of education boys and girls need? 
This practice is often the result of inade- 
quate support for the schools. But have 
the American people really ever defined 
the kind of education they want for their 
children so that the necessary funds can 
be made available? Some forward-look- 
ing communities have, and in such in- 
stances the size of classes remains con- 
sistent with what we have learned about 
quality education. 

What do we want schools to do? What 
constitutes a good education for every 
boy and girl in America? It is high time 
for us to face up to this issue—we as 
citizens, we as members of boards of 
education, we as staff persons in state 
departments of education, we as ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, and curriculum 
directors, and we as teachers. As we 
have periodically throughout the history 
of America—in the days of Franklin’s 
academy, in the times of Horace Mann 
and Henry Barnard, in the quarter of a 
century of committee study from 1893 to 
1918—we must again state clearly and 
unmistakably what we believe to be the 
basic and primary functions and _pur- 
poses of the schools of this nation. No 
report, no handbook of requirement for 
graduation, no curriculum guide, no 
plan for the education of gifted children, 
no state department regulation has merit 
or validity except as it helps us better 
attain goals for schools. Such goals need 
the acclaim and acceptance of all of 
those who are competent to participate 
in decision making about the program 
and character of American education. 


Goals for the School 


We as a society need to agree ever so 
clearly on the goals and functions of 
education in our democracy. Similarly, 
decision-makers in each local school sys- 
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tem and in each school building must 
state the more specific and immediate 
objectives to be sought through the pro- 
gram of the particular school or school 
system. Within the scope of the broad 
goals of education that must evolve out 
of the life and traditions of America, 
there remains much to be done in spell- 
ing these out in objectives to be realized 
through the total educational program. 
Decisions about building specifica- 
tions, about equipment to be purchased, 
about teachers to be employed, about 
regulations to be established, about 
teacher load, about length of the school 
day and of the school year, about group- 
ing of pupils, about requirements for 
graduation, about tests and quantitative 
measures of pupil growth to be used 
all of these must be predicated on some 
conception of what outcomes are sought 
through the educational program of the 
school. Some schools are “experiment- 
ing” with large class groups in which 
some of the teaching is done by tele- 
vision. Certain evaluations of these pro- 
grams are made, but many thoughtful 
educators realize that often the methods 
being used to evaluate these innovations 
are not at all based on an adequate con- 
ception of what constitutes a good educa- 
tion for boys and girls. The results, 
therefore, become suspect because of 
faulty evaluation. But in turn, we have 
never really evaluated adequately tradi- 
tional practices on the basis of the same 
outcomes sought. So we blunder ahead 
rather blindly, prodded by pressures 
from first one group, then another. 
Curriculum-wise, planning at the local 
level often is faulty because those in- 
volved fail to state overtly and fully the 
outcomes being sought through the to- 
tal educational program of the school. 
Many workshop groups that were busily 
engaged last summer revising the cur- 
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riculum so the school would conform to 
the Conant recommendations seldom 
ever, if at all, bothered to discuss the ob- 
jectives of education implied by such ac- 
tion. In fact few of the groups probably 
even raised any question about the 
soundness of the recommendations in 
terms of what their members believe to 
be the functions and aims of a secondary 
school. 

In many systems, grouping practices 
are being adopted, ungraded elementary 
units are being established, report cards 
are being revised, promotion policies 
are being changed administratively 
without so much as even a statement of 
what valid purposes of education are 
judged to be served better by such 
changes. Perhaps the older practices ac- 
tually are unsound and perhaps changes 
are needed (I think many changes in 
school practices and programs are de- 
manded ). But let us all first clarify and 
state overtly our concepts about the edu- 
cational process before we “just do 
something.” 


Teachers Should Identify Outcomes 


Recently a prominent educator re- 
ported to a small conference of cur- 
riculum workers that one of the most 
disheartening experiences he had ever 
had in his professional activities was to 
attach himself to a pupil in a secondary 
school’ and go through the same educa- 
tional experiences for a day. In one class, 
pupils in rotation read sections from the 
text for the entire class period; in an- 
other, the teacher lectured the entire 
period; and so on through the day. 
Finally he asked a teacher whether 
pupils had opportunities to participate 
in discussion, to take an active part in 
the activities of the class. He was told 
that discussion was something the pupils 
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did in a six weeks unit in tenth grade 
English. 

Pupils are being short-changed educa- 
tionally throughout America because 
teachers have not defined for themselves 
or their pupils the outcomes that are 
desired from the activities in which the 
class engages. The work of the class is 
largely meaningless, and is uneducative 
because purpose is lacking. Individuals 
are of utmost worth, and we as teachers 
must plan every class period, every ses- 
sion of a club or activity group so that 
the experiences in which the pupils en- 
gage will contribute maximally to the 
development of each boy and girl in so- 
cially approved directions. The develop- 
ment of the intellect, the formation of 
character, the molding of personality are 
awe-inspiring activities to teachers. But 
they can only proceed at a high level if 
each teacher who guides development 
has high purposes, has a clear conception 
of how each class activity, each learning 
experience will contribute to wholesome 
growth. Activity without an intrinsically 
worthwhile purpose is fruitless and a 
waste of pupils’ time, taxpayers’ money, 
and teachers’ energy. 

Again it should be emphasized that 
changes are badly needed in American 
education. Curriculum directors and 
other educators have long strived to im- 
prove the quality of education in this 
country. But change, as in the past, 
should and must be predicated on a 
conception of education that takes full 
account of all we know about the tradi- 
tional values of democratic America, 
about the worthwhileness of the individ- 
ual, with each child and youth being 
given the fullest opportunity possible to 
develop his talents and _ potentialities, 
and about the characteristics of growth, 
development and learning. 

“Don't just do something; stand there!” 
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William Van Til 


The American Democratic Experiment 


America’s great documents 
indicate the democratic 
values that must be made 


to live in our experiences. 


IN AN ERA marked by political and 
industrial revolutions, a new nation was 
born, the United States, The European 
father, as Max Lerner termed the heri- 
tage, contributed to this American off- 
spring a faith in libertarian ideas and in 
representative government. 

There is more than an echo of Milton 
in Jefferson’s words during his inaugural 
address, “Error of opinion may be tol- 
erated where reason is left free to com- 
bat it.” There is a thunderous reverbera- 
tion of the British struggle for self gov- 
ernment in the Colonial petitions to the 
British Parliament and in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

The new nation’s greatest document 
of democracy was explicit in its support 
of ideals akin to those of the French 
Revolution. Liberty, equality and frater- 
nity were on the march across the world 
in the era when the new nation held 
“that all men are created equal” and that 
their rights included “life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 

But the Declaration of Independence 
was an ideal in a land which had far 
to go for its full realization. The new 
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country included states where slavery 
was legally practiced. Women had no 
votes and a property qualification dis- 
enfranchised many men who were “free, 
white and over twenty-one.” Yet the en- 
during ideal of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was to. be __ increasingly 
achieved with time. 

Though the Constitution of the United 
States was made possible through many 
compromises, several of them to achieve 
a balance between free and equal, it was 
uncompromising in spelling out the free- 
doms guaranteed Americans in the Bill 
of Rights added at the insistence of the 
people. Its preamble spoke of “We the 
People” and foreshadowed constitutional 
interpretations that “We the People” in- 
cluded no second-class citizens. 


The Democratic Dream 


But documents of democracy may be 
revoked or repudiated. A nation has a 
fighting chance to achieve the aspira- 
tions of its documents only if the condi- 
tions of its life, its daily experience, sup- 
port those ideals. Happily such were the 
conditions in the early years of the young 


William Van Til is chairman, Department 
of Secondary Education, New York Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. He is also chairman, 
ASCD Commission on Intergroup Education. 
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nation. There was one direction to ex- 
pand, West. The Westward Movement 
fostered individualism, self-reliance and 
equalitarianism among the newly free 
and independent Americans. Even those 
who stayed in the growing towns and 
cities of the Eastern seaboard developed 
a willingness to take chances in an ex- 
panding economy. 

Both frontiersmen and city dwellers 
became more demanding of the right to 
vote and to play a role in public affairs. 
In a period of Jacksonian democracy, the 
common man began to come into his 
own. There were excesses to be sure, the 
spoils system among them, and foreign 
observers such as Harriet Martineau and 
Charles Dickens were not overly im- 
pressed with American manners and 
courtesy. (What visitor ever accused the 
hustling American democracy of being 
neat, orderly, tidy?) 

The hail fellow, well-met democracy 
of free and equal common men was 
severely tested in the nineteenth century 
by a Civil War in which brother con- 
tended with brother and two systems of 
economic organization, the plantation 
and the factory, fought it out. Inextri- 
cably entangled with economic issues 
were moral issues, particularly the haunt- 
ing problem of human slavery. The 
fervor of the abolitionists, with their im- 
passioned pleas for human dignity, with 
their martyrs for civil liberties such as 
Elijah Lovejoy whose press was burned 
in Illinois, insured that the moral aspects 
of the irrepressible conflict would be im- 
perishably written into American litera- 
ture by Thoreau, Emerson, and Whittier, 
among others. 

Nor could the democratic stakes be 
ignored when the leader was Lincoln 
matching any step backward, such as 
suspension of habeas corpus, with three 
steps forward, such as the Emancipation 
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Proclamation, his encompassing human- 
ity, his faith in the comman man. As he 
said simply in his first inaugural address, 
“This country, with its institutions, be- 
longs to the people who inhabit it.” In 
a letter he once said, “As I would not be 
a slave, so I would not be a master. This 
expresses my idea of democracy. What- 
ever differs from this, to the extent of 
the difference, is no democracy.” Best 
known of Lincoln’s statements on de- 
mocracy is, of course, the Gettysburg 
Address with its phrases on our nation 
“conceived in liberty, and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal,” and its closing plea “that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.” 


Social and Economic Frontiers 


With the triumph of industrialism, dem- 
ocratic ideals were to be further tested 
by the rise of great cities (in colorful 
Jefferson language “festering sores”); by 
the tides of immigrants who lacked 
acquaintance with American ways and 
democratic ideals; by the closing of the 
frontier, as free land was no more; by the 
rise of big business power. The new 
problems were the social and economic 
dilemmas of an urban, industrialist, 
capitalist society. In America, 1890 was 
a watershed. On one side lay the older 
rural society, a blend of Benjamin Frank- 
lin and Davy Crockett; on the other side, 
lay the complexities of twentieth century 
urban living, a blend too complex for 
personification. 

Americans found that in an urban, 
industrial, capitalistic America the nine- 
teenth century democratic values could 
become distorted through excesses or 
extremist interpretation. A frontier indi- 
vidualism which tamed the wilderness in 
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little more than a century could become 
an industrialist individualism marked by 
predatory exploitation, the pursuit of the 
almighty dollar, the creation of urban 
jungles. Liberty could become license, 
lack of restraint, the lawlessness and 
mobocracy which conservatives like 
Hamilton and Madison and Adams pre- 
dicted and feared. 

The answer to these value perplexities 
was not to surrender individualism and 
liberty as no longer tenable values. The 
preferable answer was to define them 
better, apply them with more discrimina- 
tion, moderate them with companion 
democratic values to serve man better 
in industrialized urban settings. For 
reinterpretation, reliance must be placed 
on the kingpin among the democratic 
values, the use of intelligence and re- 
flective thought, in order to judge which 
democratic values required new stress 
or reorientation. 

Such a reappraisal was characteristic 
of the Age of Reform in American life, 
a time of intellectual, reformist, political 
ferment from 1890 to the Second World 
War. In the context of a social and 
economic, rather than a physical, fron- 
tier, the procedures growing out of 
fraternity, a persisting democratic value, 
became more applicable. Cooperation, 
working together for common purposes 
commonly arrived at, the general wel- 
fare, widening the area of shred ex- 
periences, practicing human_brother- 
hood, came to be prized by the thought- 
ful. Egalitarianism was seen as a cor- 
rective for skewing of income distribu- 
tion, for poverty in the midst of plenty. 
As usual, government which belonged 
to the people by long-established demo- 
cratic precedent, became one of the tools 
first seized upon by the new reforma- 
tion. Government was seen not simply as 
an agency guaranteeing the political 
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right to the ballot now legally achieved 
by all men regardless of property and 
soon to be achieved by women. Govern- 
ment was also seen as an agency with a 
weather eye to the improvement of the 
settings in which Americans must both 
live and earn their livings. These settings 
were jobs, transportation, homes, streets, 
neighborhoods. 

So the cempaigns for social and eco- 
nomic democracy were fought and often 
won in the name of general welfare and 
with the support of the values of fra- 
ternity and equality. They included the 
Square Deal, the New Freedom, the 
New Deal, and the Fair Deal. The battle- 
grounds were numerous: anti-monopoly, 
control of transportation rates, factory 
inspection, health conditions, the income 
tax, child labor, the right of collective 
bargaining, recreational opportunities, 
minimum wages, consumer protection, 
housing, social security, anti-discrimina- 
tion legislation. But they were battle- 
grounds in a single war. The common 
man was struggling to maintain dignity 
and human liberty in a new urban set- 
ting. Even when Americans elected the 
more conservative of competing candi- 
dates, the voices of those who wanted 
to turn back history’s clock by repeal of 
social legislation did not prevail against 
the view which insisted that equalitari- 
anism and freedom were compatible, that 
government could contribute to the crea- 
tion of fraternity while not sacrificing 
the values of individualism. 

The credo of the liberal reformers 
stressed human rights not property 
rights, emphasized social action, relied 
on reason and the scientific method. The 
hope of the supporters of reform was 
increasingly to develop such life goals 
in Americans as sensitivity about life, a 
sense of connection among all human 
beings, a devotion to meaningful work, 
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self insight and self knowledge, joy in 
the variety and potentiality of life, the 
pursuit of happiness in the best sense. 
Yet many Americans held to older, 
firmly established life goals of success, 
prestige, money and power. 


A Permanent Revolution 


So America is a dynamic experiment 
in democracy, an unfinished country. It 
combines its values into a constellation. 
Its philosophy of government includes 
emphasis on liberty and the dignity of 
the individual, including constitutional 
government, civil liberties, limitation of 
governmental powers, protection against 
arbitrary encroachment. And _ its phi- 
losophy of government also includes 
emphasis on equality and fraternity, in- 
cluding rule of the majority, improve- 
ment of educational and job opportuni- 
ties, swift adaptation of man’s institu- 
tions to social purposes. All, paradoxi- 
cally, are essential; in practice each is 
interlocked. 

The American ideology supports both 
individual freedom and mass participa- 
tion. Its philosophy of persons includes 
both respect for the worth and dignity 
of the individual person and recognition 
that people must work together for 
common purposes and steadily widen 
the area of shared interests. In short, 
America attempts to combine an indi- 
vidualism which respects human dignity, 
with a libertarianism which stresses con- 
stitutional guarantees, with an equali- 
tarianism which insists on equal oppor- 
tunities, with a fraternity which holds 
to common interests and cooperative 
arrangements. Balancing all, fostering 
consideration of alternatives, urging the 
reconstruction of experiences, presides 
the guiding method of a democracy, the 
use of reflective thought through apply- 
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ing the method of intelligence to human 
affairs. 

As the nineteen fifties moved toward 
their close, the chorus on values included 
some new voices which warned against 
subordination of individualism and loss 
of liberty and freedom through abuse of 
fraternity and egalitarianism. The men- 
ace no longer was seen as predatory 
exploitation, as callousness to welfare 
values by robber barons. To a mid- 
century generation of intellectuals, the 
threat to democracy seemed to be a 
gray anonymity, a nation of other- 
directed personalities, of organization 
men, of conformist status seekers, of de- 
pendents on tranquilizers, of manipu- 
lators of group process, of prophets of 
uncritical adjustment to the status quo, 
of passive security-minded denizens of 
a brave new world, an animal farm, a 
1984. Perhaps again, in our own time, 
a reassessment of what our values mean 
for modern life was under way, sparked 
by the continuous self-criticism which 
characterized the key value of democ- 
racy, the use of intelligence in the in- 
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to tell the outcome. 


The Danger to Democracy 


In the last half of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the peril to the dynamic democratic 
experiment, to “the permanent revolu- 
tion,” seems superficially to be external. 
This is a planet on which the fascist bid 
for world domination was repelled only 
to be succeeded by at least an equally 
monstrous threat, the Russian and 
Chinese Soviet powers proceeding 
through a combination of subversion 
and direct aggression to swallow up 
Asiatic and Eastern European nations. 

Yet it is part of a communist theory 
to rely on internal weaknesses in the 
practice of the democratic idea. They 
hope an internal failure of the demo- 
cratic experiment in America and the 
world will do their work for them. As 
their guarantee that the world will fall 
like ripe fruit into their hands, the 
Marxists, true to their prophet, rely upon 
the collapse of capitalism, recurring 
economic depression, fondness for 
imperialist exploitation, in contrast to 
high Soviet production, rising living 
standards of backward peoples in the 
Soviet orbit, know-how in cultivating 
international relationships. They regard 
as essentially hypocritical American 
values of respect for the worth and dig- 
nity of the individual, of love for liberty 
and freedom, of egalitarianism, and of 
fraternity. In refutation they allege un- 
democratic practices by Americans, seg- 
regation of the American Negro, the 
plight of slum dwellers, persisting mal- 
distribution of wealth, vestiges of indus- 
trial feudalism, starved social services 
(especially education) in an affluent 
society, callousness toward  under- 
developed nations, use of foreign aid 
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terest of humanity. Today is too early 





as an instrument of military policy, 
superior attitudes of Americans abroad. 
The communists regard our undemo- 
cratic policies as certain to doom our 
democratic protestations. 

The communists may be right. It is 
up to us to prove them wrong. The cru- 
cial test of the last half of the twentieth 
century may be whether the democratic 
way in open competition with the com- 
munist way proves to be the better per- 
manent revolution for the peoples of the 
world. The crucial test of American de- 
mocracy may be on an issue older than 
the United States, at least as old as the 
Greek city state—making our demo- 
cratic values live in our experiences. 


Emerson’s Page 


His neighbors scratched 
stones from their land, 

but Emerson with 
practiced hand 


rifled their secrets 
as he read, 
A stone is a granite 


book, he said. 


Stones break plows 
hidden from sight 

and farmers answer 
with dynamite. 


But will by force 
is not the sun 

to ripen truth, 
said Emerson, 


a pine tree’s wisdom 
speaks in cones. 

He went on reading 
brooks and stones. 


—James Hearst, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
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Together 
We Define Purposes 


MUCH of what has been written in 
education in recent years establishes the 
desirability of involving children and 
youth in the planning of the school ex- 
periences. Some of our beliefs about 
working with children in the teaching- 
learning process are that an individual: 

1. Learns as a whole 

2. Is in a constant process of change 

3. Is motivated by a drive for self-en- 
hancement 

4. Behaves in accordance with his self- 
perception 

5. Learns best what has meaning and 
purpose for him 

6. Is led to self-commitment and _ self- 
direction by the internalization of goals 

7. Works best in an atmosphere of ac- 
ceptance 

8. Is more productive if he is able to ac- 
cept himself and others 

9. Learns to value democratic purposes 
through democratic methods. 


These and other assumptions provide 
the framework, then, for classroom prac- 
tices. 


Planning Activities 


Students in one eighth grade core class 
were invited to participate in planning 
their learning activities for the school 
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Katie |. Misaka 


Eighth grade students 
experience growth as they, 

with their teacher, accept 
responsibility for planning, 
following through and evaluating 


their activities. 


year. Each was asked (a) what kind of 
person he would like to be, and (b) 
what skills and knowledge he believed 
were essential for him during and by the 
end of the eighth grade. During class 
discussion the teacher wrote the 
students’ ideas on the board while the 
secretary recorded them in the class 
notebook. 

Proponents of each idea met with 
other interested persons to look further 
at possible content and activities. Brief 
reports of their recommendations were 
given to the class. The group established 
some criteria for deciding which sug- 
gestions seemed to be most valuable: 

1. Will the knowledge and experiences be 
useful? 





Katie I. Misaka is instructor, William M. 
Stewart School, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City. 
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2. Will the knowledge and experiences 
increase our understanding of democracy? 

3. Will the knowledge and experiences 
be of interest to everyone? 

4. Are there adequate resource persons 
and materials available? 


After deliberation, it was decided that 
the group goals for the year would 
include: 


1. Learning about ourselves as adoles- 


cents 
2. Increasing our skills in communication 


(speaking, listening, reading, writing to in- 
clude spelling) 
3. Increasing our knowledge of America’s 


history 

4. Learning what the bases are of Amer- 
ican democracy 

5. Increasing in appreciation of and skill 
in sports, both as spectator and as _par- 
ticipant 

6. Learning to control emotions, develop 
poise 

7. Learning better interviewing  tech- 
niques and telephone courtesy 

8. Learning more about world problems 
as they relate to the United States. 


It was suggested next that a priority 
order be established. The consensus was, 
however, that all of the goals were im- 
portant, and that if time and activities 
were planned thoughtfully, the students 
would be able to deal in some manner 
with all of them during the year. It be- 
came obvious that some of the goals 
were continuing and would become a 
part of almost every activity, but others, 
such as American history, would lend 
themselves to more organized study. 

These teen-agers began by learning 
about themselves. They also agreed to 
spend a half-hour three days per week 
reading for pleasure; one hour two days 
per week investigating current issues in 
the news. Other activities for which time 
was budgeted were daily business, 
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student government discussions, and 
specific skill development. For example, 
various students found it necessary to 
gain further mastery of interviewing 
techniques, letter forms, use of the dic- 
tionary, outlining procedures, and for- 
mation of plurals. This left the major 
part of the two periods for more focused 
work on the general problem. 

Each day, or as often as necessary, the 
total group, small groups, or individ- 
uals made plans for action. Almost every 
day an agenda was built. Occasionally 
the teacher asked the class what needed 
to be done that day. Sometimes she 
listed items which had been agreed upon 
and asked the class to establish priority. 
At times an individual volunteered to 
propose agenda items subject to class 
approval. Often the needs of the on- 
going work committee determined the 
schedule. . 

In addition to the group planning, an 
opportunity was provided for students 
to make individual commitments. On 
occasion the teacher listed the major 
tasks of the day across the board and 
invited students to sign up. At times 
commitments were made orally. Some- 
times pupils wrote out an individual 
plan for action. Each plan included the 
nature of the task, with whom it was to 
be executed (sometimes alone, of 
course), the activities involved, the 
materials needed, the amount of time 
necessary. To the teacher this individual 
pupil planning seemed time very profit- 
ably spent, for she was then able to 
serve as resource person, guide, chal- 
lenger. When a student needed help to 
budget time, to find materials, and the 
like, the teacher was free to assist. Then 
the boy or girl was off on his own again, 
his steps clear. 

As the year progressed, the third goal, 
“increasing our knowledge of America’s 
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history,” became the major problem area. 
In this classroom, as in all others in the 
school, there were copies of many texts 
and other reference materials. To illus- 
trate, these students made use of 20 
different texts ranging from 5th to 12th 
grade levels. The school library fur- 
nished numerous other books. Since 
some pupils needed help in locating and 
recording the main ideas in their read- 
ing, time was set aside that week to 
develop these specific skills. Issues of 
the Read magazine were particularly 
helpful as they were focusing on out- 
lining skills during this time. Students 
practiced outlining their historical ref- 
erences which then were evaluated by 
student and teacher. As some gained 
competence, they began to look for other 
ways of recording information, although 
some preferred the outline. 

During the study of American history, 
a discussion of some of the issues de- 
bated by the authors of the U. S. Con- 
stitution took an unusual turn. The 
group decided to set up a hypothetical 
“colony” on another planet and to write 
a constitution. Since the students in the 
class would be the first inhabitants, their 
values would determine the laws of the 
group. Each person, including the 
teacher, was to think over very carefully 
and to write down as clearly as possible 
what he considered his major values in 
life. These stated values were compiled 
by a committee of three chosen by the 
group. Later individuals volunteered to 
work on committees to investigate and to 
clarify social, religious, economic and 
political beliefs as well as individual 
rights. A chairman of the “constitutional 
convention” was elected, as were a 
“scribe” and a “sergeant-at-arms.” This 
work received further impetus when the 
children read in Life magazine that a 
group of people in Michigan were meet- 
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ing in a basement room to establish rules 
for living together both as they pro- 
ceeded in a caravan to Alaska and after 
they arrived. 

Several factors served to keep individ- 
ual student participation at a high level 
at the “convention.” Participation charts 
were kept, sometimes by the teacher and 
sometimes by volunteers from the group. 
One day the class discussed what hap- 
pens when one or two members domi- 
nate. In addition to stimulating partic- 
ipation, the chairman was adept at keep- 
ing the focus. He used phrases such as 
“I believe we were discussing . .”; or 
“That’s an important idea, too, Joe, but 
shall we answer Katherine’s question 
first?” 


The Unexpected Happens 


The search for common beliefs made 
examine and clarify their 
values. This aroused emotions and 
caused tension to mount as conflicting 
values were recognized and worked 


students 


through. 

As discussion began one morning 
under the direction of the convention 
chairman, one of the boys said, “I’ve 
been thinking this over and, well, first, 
I want to say that I believe in repre- 
sentative government and agree with 
most of the things that we have said so 
far, but I think it will be better if we 
start out with a strong leader.” 

“How strong is ‘strong’?” one of the 
girls asked. 


“I think he should have a lot of 


authority and take charge to see that 
everything gets organized. Then after 
we get our basic problems solved, well, 
then, we can afford to be more demo- 
cratic.” 

The teacher was stunned. Two or 
three students nodded assent and mur- 
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mured, “That’s what I think.” One of 
the boys said, “If you do that, Stephen, 
then you're admitting that democracy 
won't work.” 

“No, I’m not. I think it will work, but 
I’m just saying that democracy is slow 
and inefficient! If were going to be 
settling a new land, we have to get going 
faster, that’s all.” 

Some students looked at the teacher. 
By this time there was general buzzing 
among the class members. Sides ap- 
peared to be forming. It began to look 
as if democracy might lose. One of the 
boys who had been on the “political 
beliefs” committee said, “Okay, okay. 
Now look. Our committee talked over 
all the different forms of government. 
We had a lot of arguments, but we think 
we chose the best parts from all of them. 
We think that the best kind of govern- 
ment is the one we proposed. Stephen, 
do you want to go against that?” 

“Well, as you know, I didn’t agree 
with some of the things the committee 
said. I just wanted to be able to express 
my opinion.” Discussion ensued. Should 
a committee member go along with the 
majority vote or should he be allowed 
to dissent in public? The class agreed 
that a committee report should indicate 
the minority opinion also, if it were suf- 
ficiently strong. 

The chairman refocused the discus- 
sion on authoritarian vs. democratic gov- 
ernment. The role of a leader was re- 
viewed. (The group had described the 
leadership role earlier in the year.) The 
teacher came into the discussion to ask 
the group to consider the relationship of 
practices to the achievement of objec- 
tives. The situation was finally resolved. 
The class agreed that the strong leader 
meant an extremely capable person who 
did have a very important duty, but 
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whose powers would always be deter- 
mined by the other colonists. Further- 
more, the responsibility for efficient or- 
ganization belonged to everyone. 


Work Is Evaluated 


As each problem area during the year 
was brought to a solution, students 
evaluated the group’s efforts as well as 
their own. Discussion to see whether 
group goals had been achieved focused 
on these questions which were devel- 
oped by the group: 

What were our objectives? 

Did we accomplish them? 

What objective was of particular interest 
to you? 

Were you interested in your share of the 
activities? 

Were you interested in others’ share of 
the activities? 

In what skills do you feel you have im- 
proved? 

What new skills have you gained? 

Did the group improve in its skill in work- 
ing together? 

What subject matter fields did we draw 
upon? 

What would you change if you were to 
plan this unit again? 


In December the group discussed the 
characteristics of a well-rounded eighth 
grader. Letters of self-evaluation were 
written by students to their parents 
covering the topics of personality, friend- 
ships, physical well-being, participation 
in school activities, self-direction, study 
skills, leading-out and general knowl- 
edge. 

A report to parents consisting of. a 
checklist of behavioral goals of the 
school plus written statements was sent 
home by the teacher three times during 
the year. Examples from the checklist 
are: demonstrates a growing ability and 
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insight in analyzing situations and prob- 
lems which he faces and in reacting 
appropriately to them; shows growth in 
ability to phrase a request, to organize 
ideas, to present a point of view, to re- 
late an experience. 


Learning More about Students 


The teacher attempted to provide 
opportunity for students to “feed-back” 
their feelings about what was going on 
in the classroom. Such questions as 
“How did you feel about our progress 
today?” or “When Hugh said, ... , what 
meaning did you give to it?” Part of the 
time students handed in written re- 
actions. More often the group members 
discussed their feelings. 

By means of a checklist the teacher 
asked for students’ perceptions of her 
as a helper. Some students wanted to 
know how they were perceived by their 
classmates. Those who wrote their names 
on the blackboard at a given time re- 
ceived brief, written reactions from all 
other members in the class. These 
reactions were compiled by the teacher 
and a private conference was held with 
each student. Generally, three points 
were discussed (a) summary of the 
reactions, (b) feelings about the per- 








ceptions, and (c) steps necessary for 
maintaining the relationship or changing 
the relationship. 

Pupils also wrote on “What Kind of a 
Boy (Girl) I Think I Am.” They wrote 
on “What I Think the Teacher Thinks of 
Me.” In addition, personal problems 
checklists and writing that the group 
did during their work on understanding 
adolescence provided further data. 

In summary, we have said that: 


1. One can have confidence in the quality 
of the decisions if students know that with 
the teacher they are responsible for making 
choices in the planning, the follow-through 
and the evaluating of their school ex- 
periences. 

2. Goals tend to become internalized and 
lead to self-commitment and self-direction if 
students share in goal-setting. 

3. Students are eager to study subject 
matter and improve their study skills if the 
need for this study and these skills grows 
out of purposeful experiences. 

4. The real concerns and values of each 
individual must be understood by himself 
and by the teacher if they are to work to- 
ward common goals. 

5. Self-evaluation is necessary if objec- 
tives are to be achieved. 

6. Democratic values can be strength- 
ened if the classroom is operated demo- 
cratically. 


The Cricket 


IF the sparrows would stop 
their wrangling, 

and the cardinal neglect 
his morning news, 

the garden muffle 

tips of roots 

and flowers diminish 

their colors, 
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IF the air bent down 

to silence 

worm twist, ant scurry, bee whisk, 
grass sigh, leaves’ excitement, 


IF the whole world held its breath 
for just one second... 

you could hear 

the cheerful cricket in my heart. 


—James Hearst, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
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Ernest R. Britton 


Leadership in Defining 


Goals for Schools 


AMERICANS today find themselves 
in a unique struggle. It is a struggle for 
men’s minds, a struggle in which ideas 
and ideals must generate great power 
for good. 

Military leaders on opposite sides of 
the globe in World War II have been 
quoted as saying in effect that victory 
came to the populace which had the 
highest average level of trained intel- 
ligence. Americans are now faced with 
beachheads for survival. In this struggle 
the most important consideration must 
be given not only to the right of, but to 
the necessity for, every child to learn 
to the fullest extent of his abilities. 

In a world-wide war of ideologies it is 
not enough to prepare for and to win 
military battles. We must nurture and 
cultivate those beliefs basic to the 
ideology which motivates our lives. That 
nation which most effectively and uni- 
versally passes its cultural attributes 
from one generation to the next, wisely 
and not tardily meeting the needs for 
progressive change, will be victorious 


Ernest R. Britton is superintendent of 
schools, Midland, Michigan. 
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The challenge to the educator 
is to increase public understanding 


of what good schools can 


and should do. 


in conflict with opposing ideological 
forces from within or from outside its 
borders. 

America looks to its school system as 
one and perhaps the most important 
medium through which regard for the 
individual is engendered and its demo- 
cratic institutions and practices are made 
secure. The school has become a symbol 
of the “American way of life.” It is dedi- 
cated to the belief that every person is 
worthy of becoming the most and best 
that his talents will permit. Much is 
heard today about the lack of appro- 
priate learning to meet the enemy in a 
war of ideologies. When the edge of the 
sword is education, it is important to 
keep that edge well sharpened. 

It is time now for the critics of Ameri- 
can education to turn their efforts to- 
ward helpfulness to meet the challenge 
of a new era. Analysis, appraisal and 
faultfinding of public education in Amer- 
ica have reached a point of detri- 
ment. It is time now for a synthesis of 
constructive suggestions. 

This is not to say that criticism of the 
schools by men and women of goodwill 
should be stifled. On the contrary, edu- 
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Citizens work with their board of education and educators as a community team to establish 
goals for Midland, Michigan schools. 


cation needs and welcomes the help of 
well-meaning, well-informed critics in 
developing a school system which will 
be increasingly effective in winning this 
struggle of ideas and ideals which is now 
upon us. 

The first step in synthesizing an effec- 
tive educational program is to define its 
purposes—goals in which the people 
will have an impelling faith. It must be 
a faith strong enough to cause everyone 
to work hard enough and to invest 
bountifully enough to assure success in 
achieving the objectives. 


Citizens Committees Can Help 
In the American plan of representa- 
tive democracy it will be the people 
working through their elected represen- 
tatives in school matters, the board of 
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education, who will determine educa- 
tional goals. This is and will be true as 
long as Americans hold and exercise the 
right to express themselves through open 
and free elections. The members of a 
board of education who attempt to write 
their own goals for the schools without 
reflecting in a comprehensive way the 
wishes of the people will not find them- 
selves long in office. 

Yet goals in education are neither 
authoritative nor operative until they are 
formally approved by the board of edu- 
cation. And successful attainment of the 
authorized goals can be realized only in 
the degree that they reflect the will of 
the people to support them by their per- 
sonal efforts and their material sacrifices. 

Many school communities have found 
the use of citizens advisory committees 
helpful in defining a set of goals that 
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will serve as a rallying point for applying 
their resources to school improvement. 
The National Citizens Council for Bet- 
ter Schools! has assembled the stories 
of many communities which have used 
citizen advisory groups in developing 
programs for school betterment. 

Analysis of the experiences of com- 
munities using citizen committees indi- 
cates that the surest step toward success 
is first to answer the question, “What 
should our schools do?” Writing from 
his experience as executive secretary of 
the National School Boards Association, 
E. M. Tuttle ? emphasizes the values of 
exercising faith in people and of using 
citizens in developing working policies 
for schools. 

Many school interest groups such as 
the National Education Association, the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, the National School Boards As- 
sociation, and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers have compiled 
much helpful information concerning the 
experiences of many communities in the 
use of citizen advisory groups for school 
betterment. 

The use of citizens committees in de- 
termining, “What should our schools 
do?” can augment the influence of a 
school board in its conduct of the schools 
and therefore improve its leadership 
role. Especially is this true when the 
board clearly defines the committee's 
sphere of operations at the time of its 
appointment. The following criteria 
generally have proved valuable: 


1. It should be made clear that the 
functions of all committees are fact- 
finding and advisory to the board of edu- 


? National Citizens Council for Better Schools, 
9 East 40th Street, New York 16, New York. 
*E. M. Tuttle. “School Board Leadership in 
America.” Chapters II, III, V. Danville, Illinois: 
The Interstate Printers & Publishers, 1958. 
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cation which by law is responsible for 
decision making. 

2. The board should not make ap- 
pointments to a committee until a 
charter for the committee’s operations is 
drawn up in writing and approved by 
the board. Unanimous approval of the 
charter by the board will give it added 
strength and assure committee members 
that their services will be valued. 

3. The job the committee is being 
asked to do should be clearly defined. 

4. A date should be set for the com- 
mittee to report its findings. It should 
be made clear that the committee is 
without power after that date unless an 
extension of time is requested by the 
committee and approved by the board. 

5. The board should appoint only a 
nucleus of members to the committee, 
leaving them free to organize themselves 
and to add to their membership as the 
committee sees fit. This provision mini- 
mizes the possibility of accusations that 
the committee has been “stacked” by 
the board. 

6. A board member might well be 
delegated to serve as liaison between the 
committee and the board but without 
power of vote on the committee unless 
the committee so decrees. 

7. The president of the board and 
superintendent of schools, or their repre- 
sentatives, should be ex-officio consult- 
ants to the committee, but without 
power of voting or holding office. 

8. The committee findings, 
mendations and statements should be- 
come Official, and therefore public prop- 
erty and subject to publication, only 
when and after these are filed in writing 
with the board of education in session. 
This is not to imply that progress reports 
of the committee are not to be open to 
the press and made public. 


recom- 
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9. Committee members should be 
chosen on the bases of “the person for 
the job,” open-mindedness, understand- 
ing and appreciation of the role of the 
school in a dynamic society such as ours, 
leadership in the community, zeal for 
good schools, time to devote to the job, 
acquaintance with the educational needs 
of the community and unimpeachable 
character. 

10. When the committee has com- 
pleted its work and submitted its report, 
the board should act formally to receive 
the report for consideration, to thank 
the members of the committee for their 
work and to terminate the charter. 


New Emphasis in 
School-Community Relations* 


In every community and state, laymen 
are coming into new consciousness of the 
potentialities of the schools for improv- 
ing the social structure. They are be- 
ginning to see that many of the com- 
munity relations programs of the schools 
in the past have been unavailing and 
misdirected. They see that the job of 
school leadership is not one of selling 
the schools to the people but essentially 
one of projecting and buying the kind 
of school which the laymen themselves 
decide they want for their children. 

Laymen in effect are saying, “We 
already own the schools. The children 
are ours. Help us to learn what good 
schools can do for our children and for 
society, and what they will cost in terms 
of our collective ability to support them. 
We shall then decide upon the changes 
we want and are willing to pay for. We 
shall thereafter hold the school board 

* See Chapter VII, by E. R. Britton, in Prac- 
tical Applications of Democratic Administration, 


Clyde M. Campbell, editor, New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1952. 
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and the administration responsible for 
securing that kind of education for our 
community.” This interpretation by lay- 
men of the place of the school is essen- 
tially democratic. It is basically the soul 
of local autonomy, or home rule, in 
school administration. 

Laymen are becoming convinced that 
they own an institution, their school, 
which has power to improve life and 
living. Yet they are not sure that it is 
functioning to capacity or turning out 
the best product of which it is capable. 
They seem ready and eager to increase 
the capacity for production and to im- 
prove the product. They are registering 
a demand for enlightenment as to how 
the job can be done. 

Since schools have arisen from the 
needs of laymen, since the legal struc- 
ture of the state places on laymen the 
responsibility for providing schools, and 
since school improvement depends upon 
the response of laymen to actual needs, 
one of the first and major activities of 
school administration should be to in- 
crease lay understanding about what the 
entire program of good schools can and 
should do. What the schools do depends 
in the first place upon what the laymen 
in the local community understand that 
schools can do, and in the second place 
upon the participation of laymen im 
arriving at a decision on what their 
schools should do. 


Key to Successful Leadership 


In the complexity of modern life the 
role of the professional educator is 
evolving as one of growing stature in 
leadership. To define the goals of the 
schools required by changes taking place 
in a democratic society like ours requires 
action as dynamic as life itself. 












Schools which are alert to meet the 
changing demands of a changing social 
order must be dynamic institutions. 
Adjustment to needs is a dynamic proc- 
ess in itself. This dynamic nature of 
the role of education makes several 
demands. First, it calls for a type of 
school leadership which recognizes how 
important it is for the influence of edu- 
cation to be clearly and extensively 
understood in the community. 

The approach to increasing lay under- 
standing about schools must not be pred- 
icated on selling the public a bill of 
goods. The people simply need to see 
the power of education and of good 
schools in improving the lives of indi- 
viduals and, through them, the social 
order. Second, the professional educator 
in the role of leader must have the ca- 
pacity to develop and to use successfully 
the procedures, devices and techniques 
particularly to the symbiotic 
character of his community. Third, the 
dynamic nature of adaptability in schools 
calls for a continuity of leadership which 
does not rest on its oars. Leadership 
must continuously pave the way to better 
schools (a) by raising the level of com- 
munity understanding of the power that 
education can exert for better life and 
better living, (b) by generating poten- 
tialities for community action in making 
adjustments to needs, (c) by directing 
the energies of the community into con- 
structive actions, and (d) by keeping the 
channels for action properly open. 

If a community is to have appropriate 
education, opportunities must be given 
for popular participation in discovering 
and defining school needs, in designing 
ways to meet the needs, and in putting 
innovations into operation. Should the 
channels of participation be cut or 
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blocked, the dynamic forces in a com- 
munity may spill over into irrational 
channels, with dire results. 

The educator as leader must function 
not only as a chief teacher but also as 
a chief citizen in the community and as 
an expert in social engineering. His 
function is to point the way to the im- 
provement of schools in terms of changes 
necessary to meet demonstrated and felt 
needs. It is not enough merely to prove 
to the community that it has good 
schools. The end result of such a policy 
is contentment with attainment, and this 
is the beginning of decline. The chal- 
lenge to the educator is to increase lay 
understanding of what good schools can 
and should do, for in the knowing 
thereof is generated the will to obtain 
good schools. The success of the schools 
in meeting educational needs depends 
upon his skill (a) in identifying the ele- 
ments of the community which mold 
public opinion, (b) in using the proper 
tools for opening the community chan- 
nels through which public understand- 
ing about schools is increased, and (c) 
in channeling the participation of lay- 
men in fulfilling their desires for even 
better schools. Thus will the schools 
entrusted to the educator’s leadership 
become adaptable schools. 

Leadership for school improvement 
cannot be monopolized. Democracy 
bears fruit when the best contributions 
from all sources are brought together 
into a plan of action. Thus the school 
program in a democratic society must 
tap the finest resources of its people if 
it is to fulfill its mission. Leadership 
becomes a composite force, powerful 
because it is activated by the faith, the 
energy and the sacrifices of the best that 
shared responsibility can produce. 
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C. DeWitt Boney 


What Are Our Goals? 


SUPPOSE you were to ask someone 
who taught in an elementary school in 
the ‘thirties, “What do you think of to- 
day’s teachers, as they try to refine and 
sharpen some of the goals for teaching?” 
You would be apt to get an answer 
something like this, “I think school 
people could spend their time doing 
other things that are much more worth 
while.” 

The reason for this response might be 
that many teachers left the ‘thirties with 
a strong distaste for such work. In those 
days many after-school and evening 
hours were spent perfecting outcomes 
and objectives—“chewing upon words,” 
the recalcitrant ones termed it. Every 
school system published its courses of 
study, and made necessary advertisings 
so that neighbors and friends knew what 
was going on. The fatigue of this work, 
and the boastfulness as to what would 
follow as a result of the effort often led, 
I suspect, to a conclusion that nothing 
good would come from it. 

As an exercise one needs only to look 
around him and see the beautiful new 
school buildings, more livable in every 
respect, see the fine libraries, the trips 
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Important in curriculum revision 


is the setting of 


realistic objectives. 


available at a very low cost to students 
who once never moved out of their com- 
munity. Then when he returns to those 
old courses of study, he may see a high 
correlation existing between these good 
things of today and the goals written into 
these old curriculum guides and course 
of study materials. Perhaps this gives 
more credit to the work of teachers 20 
years ago than is deserved. Other per- 
sons, such as religious leaders, scientists, 
sociologists and politicians advocated 
many things that had a great impact 
upon schools. The enunciations of the 
courts, organizations, and of many agen- 
cies and institutions found their place 
within the school program. The feeling 
that some teachers of 20 years ago had 
that they alone were working to upgrade 
the school was not wholly true. In most 
instances they were simply working sepa- 
rately from others. 

And the reasons why teachers and 
school administrators worked separately 
in those days are not difficult to discern. 
There were too many issues and cross 


C. DeWitt Boney is principal of Nassau 
School, East Orange, New Jersey. 
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currents. Any subject that was noncon- 
troversial could easily become such by 
simply inviting the public to discuss its 
merits. Thus, it was much easier for 
school people—and in many instances it 
was the only way—to close the school 
door and make their own revision. And, 
of course, that action caused the criti- 
cism that school people were attempt- 
ing to lift themselves by their own 
bootstraps. This had its effect upon 
school people. It was not as pungent, 
however, as the admonition given by 
Dorothy Thompson and others in the 
late ‘thirties, that school people could 
never lift the community school above 
the thinking of the community, try as 
they might. 

Today the old problem of controversy 
continues to plague the school as much as 
ever, often creating the sort of climate 
that is obviously poor for good instruc- 
tion. But it is the only base that we have, 
and we have to make the best of it. Actu- 
ally, controversy is characteristic of a 
good democratic state, and much of it 
will greatly influence the school. And 
hope as we might we are not going to 
get a public to face issues and com- 
promise upon all of them so that a solid 
background is provided for good instruc- 
tion. 

Actually some teaching will always be 
dangerous. Usually teachers can come 
out unscathed in teaching controversial 
issues if they confine their work to their 
classrooms. But sticking one’s head in 
the sand by closing the school door to 
controversy will not only breed sus- 
picion, it will eliminate many of the 
good things that we are attempting to 
teach. The use of highly debatable topics 
without fully exploring the controversy 
around each one is eliminating one of 
the main reasons for the lesson. This is 
not to say that we cherish controversy 
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so that we become insensitive to what 
the use of too much of it does to good 
instruction. We can use it and at the 
same time applaud the President and 
other persons as they attempt to get citi- 
zens to come to common agreements and 
to build both national and local goals. 

There is, however, much room for us 
to work. We can sharpen our goals and 
methods in many fields that are noncon- 
troversial. Many schools are doing such. 

A school staff in a low socioeconomic 
area became conscious of the fact that it 
was attempting to teach students to read 
before they were teachable. The pupils 
would sit and hold the book, but they (a 
majority ) would not learn. This problem 
was brought to the attention of the entire 
staff. Staff members accepted a plan for 
delaying reading for those who could not 
master this skill at the age of 6, 7 or 
even 8. Science, arts and crafts were in- 
creased in the primary school program. 
Today this school has the best reading 
program it has ever had, and no one 
doubts that the improvement has grown 
out of this earlier recognition of a clear- 
cut need in the school program. 

The pushing of any one area too hard, 
without giving the community time to 
grow to accept it, is often a very bad 
thing. Sometimes, though, a new idea 
will grow into an acceptance and use 
that is most gratifying. When we began 
our library in the Nassau School more 
than 25 years ago, many people thought 
that it was nothing more than a fad. 
WPA workers, interested parents and 
faculty members promoted it for 10 years 
before we got a trained librarian and 
before a special appropriation was made 
for it. 

Difficulties regarding good goal set- 
ting, and hence good curriculum con- 
struction do not stem entirely from either 
an indifferent or a bickering populace, 
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but often lie in one group of workers 
getting in the way of another group. In 
methods, for example, a state, a county 
or a large city may find it extremely dif- 
ficult to plot a good course for the teach- 
ing of reading. Communities and 
faculties may differ greatly in approach- 
ing such an area. Sometimes the larger 
communities can give the smaller ones 
aid. Such help should, however, never 
be in the form of prescription. There is 
a larger field in which agencies can 
perform useful service. A state depart- 
ment of education, for example, recently 
sent out statistics to the local schools on 
the mounting traffic accidents in the 
state. This was performing a task that no 
one local school system could do as well. 
This served as stimulus to many prin- 
cipals of small schools to call faculty 
meetings to devise ways and means to 
cut down traffic accidents. 


New Goals 


Above all, let us be honest with our- 
selves in reaching for new goals and 
methods. If there is anything that school 
people should practice, it is humility. 
Our schemes have not been wholly suc- 
cessful even when we have had solid 
backing from the public—thus we can 
ill afford to be cocksure. For example, 
remedial reading teachers have recently 
been added in many schools. Some of the 
arguments used to get public support for 
these special teachers were these: 
remedial reading requires the work of 
a specialist; remedial difficulties are too 
profound to be discovered by the regular 
classroom teacher or the parent; and the 
proper techniques, it is said, are too intri- 
cate for these persons to administer. 

Recent evidence does not fully sup- 
port these claims. Just common every- 
day techniques that classroom teachers 
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have used for years that stimulate chil- 
dren to read are proving as effective as 
any that are known to remedial reading 
teachers. Moreover, the common cry 
among remedial reading teachers is that 
they need more backing from the par- 
ents. What can parents do that is so 
significant? About the same thing that 
good parents have done for their chil- 
dren for generations. “It is time for you 
to read, Tommy.” “Do you like the story 
you are reading?” “Come, Ill help you 
with that word.” And, of course, the 
present day parent has another, “Turn off 
that television now; it’s time for you to 
do some reading.” 

Supplementing the very fine work of 
our remedial reading teacher, Lillian 
Richtberg, in the Nassau School, is some 
excellent work by parents. From the 
cotton fields recently a mother came, 
bringing her son who was 11 years old 
and still reading a primer. We explained 
to this mother that such a deficiency 
placed a great strain upon the school as 
well as upon the child. We assured her, 
nevertheless, that if she, the mother, 
could give some help in remedying the 
situation, this would be appreciated. 
She accepted the challenge. A few 
periods were spent teaching the mother 
some simple techniques. Three times a 
week she came to school and helped her 
son with reading. On the week-ends the 
mother and child read a great amount 
together. After two years, Ray was not 
far behind the average of his class in 
reading. And everyone was more than 
willing to give full credit to that busy 
but interested parent. 

There are other subjects that are com- 
manding the attention of educators to- 
day that should be examined carefully 
before they are embraced in the school 
program. Noteworthy now is the teach- 
ing of foreign languages in the ele- 
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mentary school. The European schools 
apparently are doing a more thorough 
job than we are in this area. In many 
schools they start language instruction 
earlier, for example, in the fourth grade. 
The students learn to speak a foreign 
language before they learn to read and 
write it. It is axiomatic that if a person is 
to speak a language well he must begin 
its study at an early age. 

If this were all we know about Euro- 
pean instruction in languages, then it 
would be a simple matter for us to se- 
cure language teachers. It would be 
widely acceptable, too, for the public is 
weary of spending money upon the 
teaching of foreign languages with little 
or no positive results. But the Europeans 
base some of their success in language 
instruction upon the performance of 
those youngsters who are selected for 
college at the age of 10, 11 or 12. It is 
principally upon the record of these chil- 
dren who are destined for college and 
who comprise only a small percent of 
the total school population that we are 
asked to judge the value of the intro- 
duction of a foreign language in the ele- 
mentary grades. In addition to this, 
many European children have an oppor- 
tunity to speak, in the stores and on the 
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streets, the languages they are studying, 
a privilege not available to children in 
many areas of the United States. 

A community proposal of this kind 
should be weighed in relation to sev- 
eral questions. Would the teaching of a 
foreign language be the most valuable 
study that can be introduced at this 
time in this school, in this community? 
As the children study the foreign 
language do we have an environment 
that will keep this particular foreign 
language alive for them? For example, 
will the great increase in low cost trans- 
portation to Europe enhance a need for 
study of Western European languages in 
our schools? Will this similarly be true 
of Asian, or African, or South American 
languages? 

Curriculum construction is a complex 
work. It has always been so, and it al- 
ways will be. Having lived through the 
great task of writing courses of study in 
the ‘twenties and ’thirties, I am inclined 
to leave the reader with several thoughts. 
Don't require teachers to do too much 
writing of courses of study after hours. 
If teachers lead full lives and spend a 
busy day with their students they are 
carrying their primary assignment. Don't 
hold too many large meetings. It is much 
better to bring together a small group 
to discuss the problems centering about 
one school. The results of such discus- 
sions should take the form of short writ- 
ten or oral agreements. 

If someone should be concerned about 
the best way to get started in curriculum 
construction, let him not worry. Simply 
encourage each. member of a faculty to 
bring to the atténtion of the entire group 
the areas that should be studied. Before 
long, if each idea is given proper respect, 
the group will have good curriculum 
work going on and quite likely will be 
looking for time to tackle new areas. 
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French Education Is Changing 


A significant trend is under way 
as France plans reorganization 
of its secondary schools. 


YEARS ago Van Wyck Brooks pointed 
out that it is of the essence of the colonial 
state of mind that the forms of the 
mother country are kept in the colonies 
all the more tenaciously when they have 
been cast aside at home. Some of those 
who loudly proclaim that they have lost 
confidence (did they ever have it?) in 
American public education are pointing 
to the European model, saying that, like 
the Europeans, we should provide ex- 
tended academic education only for the 
most able students. They don’t know it, 
and they won't learn it from this article 
because they won't read it, but they are 
practicing Brooks’ colonialism. 

The case in point is the advent of the 
New Education—that’s what they call 
it—in the French Lycée, accompanied 
by a general reorganization of French 
secondary education. The French are 
now confronting directly the problem of 
mass education for the modern world, 


Arthur W. Foshay is executive officer, 
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and they are completely reversing the 
spirit and the intent of the French 
schools. 

Here’s the way two well-informed 
Frenchmen see the need. The first is 
Jean Fourastié following an_ inter- 
national meeting at the UNESCO Insti- 
tute at Hamburg: 

From the economic point of view, the 
characteristics of the education of the next 
generations are derived from two essential 
facts: 

The improvement of the standard of 
living brings about the progressive lengthen- 
ing of schooling; 

The increasingly technical character and 
the growing complexity of the processes of 
production require of the working man more 
and more extended scientific understanding, 
and above all an increasingly profound 
awareness of the scientific experimental 
method. . . . 

The second is Charles Brunhold, who 
is the General Director of Secondary 
Education in the Ministry of Education. 
Since French education is centralized, 
Mr. Brunhold is the chief administrative 
officer for the secondary academic 
schools of France—the famous lycées. 
In 1952, he wrote a series of bulletins 
on secondary education that state the 
official basis for the present extensive 
changes. The general purpose of the 
lycée he states as follows: 


1 Jean Fourastié. “L’avenir de |’éducation.” In 
L’Education Nationale, 15° annee, No. 8, 19 
Fevrier 1959. (Writer’s translation. ) 
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. . . The work of education extends from 
childhood to adulthood, and the point of 
arrival is as essential to define as the point 
of departure. Education requires a certain 
idea of man and by this we do not mean an 
abstraction. It is the men of today, better 
still, if possible, those of tomorrow . . . we 
must think of to guide our efforts. Thus 
education will come to be defined as a 
preparation for that multiform and _ con- 
stantly more complex action from which no 
educated man can escape, from which he 
cannot disengage himself—we will say more, 
in which he is duty-bound to interest him- 
self and even to consecrate himself. 

As our teaching gradually shapes the 
student, particularly in the latter years, the 
idea of the man committed to action, for 
whom each problem is fresh, should inspire 


our educational methods. Our teachers 


should not be satisfied by the acquisition of 
an organized body of knowledge, nor by a 
certain training of the mind. They ought, 
instead, constantly to confront the man we 
would develop with problems to study as if 
they were new. There is a way of teaching 


in which one starts from a confused situa- 
tion—with a complex of unorganized facts 
or documents—and looks at them to find 
the locus of the problems. It is possible to 
approach such problems by the method of 
inquiry, helping the adolescent to redis- 
cover the solutions by the original route. 
Within the time available to the teacher, 
it is possible to cover the steps from con- 
fusion to the clarification of ideas, arriving 
at a bit of the truth, even when we pass 
from the experimental sciences to those 
where the human factor introduces many 
more complexities. By developing in the stu- 
dent the spirit of research, by giving him 
the solid method of each discipline; by sus- 
taining his initiative; by showing him the 
necessity of perseverance, and above all, the 
necessity of perfect intellectual honesty, we 
can teach him the most important lessons in 
the current development of theoretical sci- 
ence—to beware of a priori thinking, to ex- 
plore all paths of thought and action, to 
preserve a sharp critical sense, and to per- 
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fect, enrich, and modify the instruments of 
his thinking and action. We should seek to 
give the student, finally, a sense of the open- 
ness of questions. Such appear to be the 
ends to attain in an education which aims 
to give our society men rich in adaptability, 
rich in means, and rich in proven methods.” 

These two statements are like many 
such that have been made in France 
since the Liberation in 1945. The coun- 
try entered the post-war period with a 
sense of having been cleansed by fire, 
and a determination to rid itself of those 
purely traditional, and no longer useful, 
elements of the national life that had 
led to Maginot Line thinking. Many 
reforms were proposed; some _ were 
adopted. The reform of the spirit of 
education that was given official state- 
ment and sanction by Mr. Brunhold had 
already been expressed by others. Mr. 
Brunhold, however, expressed it with 
both conviction and vigor. Chief among 
the faults, from the point of view of lead- 
ing French educators, was the tendency 
in the Lycée toward a narrow, excessively 
verbal formalism. 

French humanism, a great cultural 
force, had degenerated in the schools 
to a narrow, didactic version of knowl- 
edge and logic, in which everything was 
assumed to be “given” and the student’s 
task was (a) to master it, and (b) to 
learn to play elaborate deductive games 
with it, especially when taking the diffi- 
cult written and oral state examinations. 
The educational process implied by such 
practices had come under increasing 
criticism in the late ’thirties. After 1945, 
it was attacked generally. The parallel 
between this kind of education for those 

*Charles Brunhold. “L’orientation pédago- 
gique de lenseignement du second degré” 
(circulaire du 30 Mai 1952). In L’énseigne- 
ment du second degré, Memoires et documents 


scolaires, nouvelle serie No. 4, S.E.V.P.E.N., 
Paris. p. 9. 
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chosen as future leaders (the élite, or 
“chosen ones”), and the actual behavior 
of the national leaders was frighteningly 
exact. In the National Assembly, pre- 
cisely these processes of over-elaborate, 
deductive argument, with little reference 
to the facts of national life, functioned 
to make it impossible to make crucial 
national decisions on the economy and on 
Algeria, not to mention a large number 
of important internal matters, such as 
the need for educational reform. The 
story of the Fourth Republic was, from 
one point of view, an account of an 
elaborate, logical minuet, in which the 
purpose of the debate was not to reach 
decisions, but rather (as in the Bacca- 
laureate examination) to display one’s 
elegance as a debater. 


A Committed Man 


Against all of this is Malraux’s homme 
engagé, a committed man. Brunhold 
borrows the phrase in the statement 
quoted above—lhomme engagé dans 
laction, “a man committed to action.” 
The development of such a man amounts 
to a flat reversal of the spirit of the 
Lycée. Brunhold and others have car- 





ried this overturn a long way. In a recent 
article,* Brunhold states and illustrates 
one implication of this new point of 
view. He told me in conversation that 
this correlation of two subjects was a 
“little revolution,” intended to open the 
way to a general reexamination of the 
subject matter of the Lycée, along the 
lines implied by his 1952 statements. 
The revolution is as fundamental as it 
could be. Here is a brief statement of 
what we would call the principles of 
* Charles Brunhold. Le role de Vhistoire dans 
lenseignement des sciences physiques. In 


L’Education Nationale, 15° annee, No. 7, Fev- 
rier 12, 1959. p. 1-3. 
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application, posted in the exhibit room 
of the Pilot Lycée at Sévres. Every one 
of them is in flat contradiction with the 
way the Lycée used to operate: 


1. Understanding of pupils (by means 
of ) 
a. grade-level meetings (consiels de 
classe) 
b. parent meetings 
c. cumulative records 
laires) 
Coordination of disciplines 
3. Active methods (by means of) 
a. individual guided work 
b. work in teams 
4. Contacts with life (by means of) 
a. studies of the environment (this in- 
cludes field trips) 
b. making instruction real  (e.g., 
making a model of an ancient citv) 
Atmosphere (by means of) 
a. self-discipline (autodiscipline) 
b. appreciation of work 
6. Research on aptitudes (of students) 
a. artistic aptitudes 
b. manual aptitudes 
c. scientific aptitudes (in cooperation 
with the technical sections). 


(dossiers sco- 


bo 


ut 


The spirit behind these statements will 
be recognizable to American educators. 
It has infused our work since the end of 
World War I, and has been expressed 
over and over in the American parallels 
to bulletins from the French Ministry— 
the various statements on the goals of 
education from the Educational Policies 
Commission, the recent Rockefeller 
Brothers statement, the Cardinal Prin- 
ciples statement of 40 years ago, and so 
on. 

Now, this change is taking place at the 
top of the French system. It would be 
unrealistic to assume that it has infused 
the system, or that great, sweeping 
changes have taken place generally. 
They haven't. There are six Pilot Lycées 
in the country where the New Educa- 
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tion is being practiced, developed, and 
demonstrated. There are many pilot 
classes in other lycées. But the spirit of 
the typical French teacher and school 
administrator has not changed yet in 
any dramatic way. What has been de- 
scribed above is where the French Lycée 
is headed, not where it is. 

Where it is can be illustrated by two 
statements that have appeared recently. 
The first is by Georges Dementhon, pro- 


viseur (chief administrator) of the 


Lycée Jean Girardoux: 


Our French system is founded on emula- 
tion and competition, but our classification 
of students and our prizes shock the egali- 
tarianism of the Americans. .. We think in 
France that the pupils must satisfy their 
master; the Americans think that it is up to 
the teacher to adapt to the pupils. .. .* 

Second, a discussion of the merits of 
ball-point pens, which has created a 
minor flurry. The writer is the director 
of a school in Paris, who favors ball- 
point pens: 

They can’t erase any more? So much the 
better—they will think more before they 
write; they will replace a notebook of rough 
drafts with a notebook of essays.° 

The sharp difference in point of view 
between the official leaders of French 
secondary education and the field per- 
son as represented by these two brief 
quotations constitutes a problem the 
French will have to face and solve. But 
there is no doubt about where they in- 
tend to go. Nor is there any doubt about 
their dissatisfaction with the Lycée as 


it has been. 


* Georges Dementhon. “Les classes bilingues 
Franco-Americaines de Chateauroux.” L’Educa- 
tion Nationale, Vol. 15, No. 6, Fevrier 15, 1959. 

®°M. Sauvage. “Letter to the editor, “L’Edu- 
cation Nationale, February 12, 1959, p. 9. 
L’Education Nationale is, like our School Life, 
a periodical issued by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. 
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Present Values 


Much of what is reported here is based 
on a month-long visit in Paris in 1958, 
during which I visited the Pilot Lycées 
at Sévres and Montgeron, spent many 
hours in the classes at Sévres, talked 
with a number of leaders in French 
education, examined textbooks, and pe- 
rused books and articles. Based on all 
of this, it is apparent that we in the 
United States have some things to learn 
from the French. While we, too, would 
be critical of the over-formalism that 
is everywhere evident in their schools, 
and while we could probably be help- 
ful to them (if they wished our help) 
with respect to the problems of curric- 
ulum development they now confront, 
it is instructive to consider some great 
strengths that exist in the schools as they 
are. 

First, we can learn something about 
the teaching of the mother tongue. If 
without slavishly copying some of the 
wooden method-centeredness that char- 
acterizes much French teaching we 
could capture the intellectual excite- 
ment that underlies the explication de 
texte, we might hope that our students 
would write and speak with greatly 
improved precision and elegance. The 
great strength of the teaching of French 
in the lycée is in the close and logical 
analysis of the text of all writing and 
reading, year after year. The thorough- 
ness and depth of this analysis, at its 
best (not at its mechanical and sterile 
worst) is a revelation. The development 
of the ability to read closely and criti- 
cally would, for example, help our 
students to escape the influence of an 
often propagandistic press. I shall not 
undertake to explain the approach here; 
it is both profound and simple, and not 
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to be understood at first glance. More- 
over, it lends itself to serious abuse, even 
in France. But if a teacher will consis- 
tently raise questions with a student, 
concerning something that is written, 
such as, “what, exactly, did he say?”’, 
“why did he choose these words, rather 
than others?”, “what were the alterna- 
tives he probably thought of and re- 
jected?”, “what imagery did he use, and 
why?”, “what did he imply?”, “what did 
he not imply?”, “what evidence did he 
adduce?”, he will get some slight feeling 
for explication. 

Second, we can learn something of the 
power of educators to shape society by 
acting on a coherent conception of the 
man they seek. Regardless of the fact 
that the methods are being changed, the 
purposes broadened, the organization 
drastically altered, the core of French 
lycée education—which accounts for its 
great prestige—is not being changed. As 
Professor Debesse says: “The prestige of 


secondary education explains the fact 
that all the new schools created after 
it have sought to model themselves on it, 


consciously or not. . . .° 


Reorganization 


This prestige is overwhelming. It de- 
rives from one fact—that the program of 
instruction and the selection of teachers 
have been utterly consistent with a con- 
ception of what a civilized man is. This 
conception, the French now see, has been 
much too narrow, and they are busy 
broadening it. But they can be counted 
on to keep it clear, and to see its im- 
plications explicitly. Would we could 
claim as much! 

°M. Debesse. “L’enseignement Francais et 


ses problemes.” Bulletin de Psychologie, Vol. 
ll, No. 149, May 7, 1958. p. 713. 
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We have been talking about the reform 
in aims and methods. There has also 
been a reform in school organization. 

Ever since the end of World War II, 
it has been evident to the French that 
a reorganization of the schools was 
necessary. A law was framed as early 
as 1947, but the instability of the national 
government made enactment of such a 
law impossible. However, in January 
1959 the reform, with a few modifica- 
tions, was put into effect. 

The reorganization has these main 
aspects of interest to Americans: 


1. Extension of the compulsory school 
attendance to age 16. This simply reg- 
ularizes what is already a fact, since 
85 percent of French youth are now in 
some kind of school until age 16. 


2. Introduction of a “cycle of obser- 
vation” after the completion of elemen- 
tary grades, lasting for two years. Until 
now, French children have been sorted 
out at age 11, approximately 15 percent 
being admitted to the lycée, 40 percent 
to a trade school (centre dapprenti- 
sage), others to the two-year cours com- 
plementaire, which has been something 
like our grades seven and eight at the 
old grammar school—essentially a_re- 
viewing period—still others to technical 
schools. The observation cycle drasti- 
cally alters this. The horrors of the 
“entrée en sixiéme” are to be reduced, 
if not obliterated, by this far more 
humane system. 


3. Changes in technical and general 
education. The need for a large increase 
in technically trained people is gener- 
ally recognized. Accordingly, the second- 
ary schools other than the lycée are 
being reorganized and renamed. The 
intent of this change is to make technical 
secondary education more available than 
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“Curriculum Bulletins” 


NOTE: Has your school, school system, 
or state department of education recently 
prepared a timely and helpful bulletin? Is 
it available for study or use by other schools? 
Is a bulletin being planned? Will you share 
with others in the field of curriculum and 
teaching the ideas expressed in your new 
local bulletins? You can do this by sending 
a copy to the column editor of “Curriculum 
Bulletins” (see pages 55-58) for evaluation 
and possible review. 





it is, and to provide an orderly arrange- 
ment of the various schools.’ It is in- 
teresting to an American that the new 
Lycée technique created under the law 
bears a considerable resemblance to the 
American comprehensive high school, 
since it offers a diploma equivalent to 
the baccalauréat though limited to the 
technical subjects. 

4, Changes in the Baccalauréat exam- 
ination. The “Bachot” is the famous, very 
tough state examination required for 
entrance to the University. In 1958 only 
65 percent of those who took the second 
part of it passed; only 40 percent of 
those who enter the Lycée reach the 
“Bachot”; only 15 percent of the elemen- 
tary school population enter the Lycée 


7 Details of this and other aspects of the re- 
organization decree of January 1959 may be 
found in Education in France, No. 5, February 
1959, available on request from the cultural 
services of the French Embassy, 972 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. The text and ex- 
planation of the new decrees are in the Bulletin 
Officiel de L’Education Nationale, Lois-Reg- 
lements-Instructions, No. 2, Jeudi 8 Janvier, 
1959, and in L’Education Nationale, 15° Année 
No. 2 of the same date. These may be obtained 
for a slight charge from the Service d’Edition 
et de Vente des Publications de L’Education 
Nationale (S.E.V.P.E.N.), 13 Rue du Four, 
Paris IV°, or from the Cultural Services of the 
French Embassy (see above). 
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at all. The be-all and end-all of the Lycée 
student is this examination. Changes in 
it were unthinkable—but some have 
been made. The details are of little in- 
terest unless one knows more about the 
examination than can be presented here. 
The intent of the changes, however, is— 
like the intent of the New Education— 
to reduce formalism and to increase the 
likelihood that the examination will in- 
fluence the student to think, rather than 
merely to verbalize elegantly at the drop 
of a hat; to study broadly, rather than 
to concentrate narrowly on a limited 
number of fields. In addition, the system 
of appeal from a failure has been made 
more sensitive. One can say that the 
intent of the change in the Baccalauréat 
is to make the examination at once more 
sensitive as a test and more humane as 
a bit of social policy. 

As is true in our country, reorganiza- 
tion is easier for the French to under- 
stand and accept than is any actual cur- 
riculum change. The Cultural Counselor 
of the French Embassy in the United 
States, M. Morot-Sir, displays this in his 
editorial in Education in France (op. 
cit.). He is enthusiastic about the re- 
organization; he shows only the faintest 
awareness of the curricular changes 
(“. .. France remains faithful to a great 
didactic tradition . . . this education must 
avoid the dangers of an uncontrolled 
freedom in which the human mind risks 
falling into complaisance, and the in- 
human harshness of a_ conditioned 
research obtained by constraint”). We, 
who admire the French in many ways, 
can only hope they will not fall into our 
error of confusing reorganization of the 
schools with a redeveloped content, for 
to do so would have them once more 
merely avoiding the central questions 
while going through an_ elaborate 
organizational ceremony. 
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Bernard Rabin 


Teacher Use of 
Directive Language 


Often thinly disguised is the 
“anonymous authority” in the 
language used by teachers 


and parents in their work with 
children and young people. 


TEACHERS today are probably more 
polite with children than formerly. They 
may be, however, just as authoritarian 
and directive as were teachers of earlier 
years. This article deals with language 
habits which serve to disguise this au- 
thoritarianism while permitting it to con- 
tinue. 

The literature of education provides 
various methodologies for producing 
thinking people. Diligent teachers try to 
get learners to assume increasing respon- 
sibility for their own learning and think- 
ing as they move through the schools. 
Yet in spite of pedagogical treatises and 
efforts of teachers, complaints are heard 
at all levels of education that teachers 
are, in some way, missing in their efforts 
and are not achieving the results they 
would like to think they are. One reason 
may be that in verbal interactions with 
children and youth teachers are stifling 
thinking behavior without realizing that 
they are doing so. It is the contention of 
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the writer that language habits which 
stifle thinking behavior and discourage it 
can be noted in classrooms and homes. 

During childhood and adolescence, 
for example, one standard kind of action 
taken by a teacher is the use of directive 
language guised in the form of a ques- 
tion. This question form is misleading 
since, normally, no question is being 
asked of a child. When an adult uses 
this type of question, agreement is called 
for rather than thinking, though, on the 
surface, it would appear that thinking 
behavior is actually called for. 


A parent wants a child to pick up toys 
when the youngster has finished playing 
with them. 

Parent: Don’t you think it would be a 
good idea to pick up your toys now? 


Note that the parent’s remark is pref- 
aced with don’t you think. The child 
soon learns that this is a literal admoni- 
tion not to think and that it actually em- 
bodies a command. The important point 
is that the question which is asked does 
not call for thinking. There is no quarrel 
here with the merit involved in teaching 
children to assume responsibility for 
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picking up toys. The language in which 
the command is couched is the culprit. 

A parent has made a decision and the 
verbal interaction involved includes an- 
other command in question form as, 
“Isn't it time to go to bed now?” No call 
for thinking on the part of the child is 
seen here. If it should be raining and 
mother wants to be certain that her child 
wears his rubbers, she normally requests 
that he do so by saying, “Shouldn't you 
wear your rubbers today?” Here again 
a command or reminder is issued, advice 
is being given. Thinking behavior is not 
called for. 

Repetitions of this mode of question- 
ing throughout the formative years 
teaches children that thinking behavior 
is not called for when questions involv- 
ing “dont you _ think,” “isn't it,” 
“shouldn't it,” “wouldn't it” and the like 
are used by the socializer. It is possible 
that teachers themselves have been so 
well taught throughout their own forma- 
tive years that they have internalized 
this kind of directive language and con- 
sequently employ it continually. 


Directive Language in Schools 


Examination of the behavior of teach- 
ers in classroom situations proves useful. 
“Don't you think” is a common preface to 
remarks and questions used by teachers 
at all levels. When first graders are chal- 
lenged with this type of phrase in dis- 
cussion situations the results are pre- 


dictable. 


A discussion is being held in a first grade 
to determine what .is to be done about pro- 
curing the weekly supply of juice which this 
school normally provides for a mid-morn- 
ing break. The teacher leads this discussion. 

Teacher: Now we must decide who will 
go downtown to buy the juice this week. 
Let’s think about what we have to do and 
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try to figure out the best solution to this 
problem. Now, what do you think? 

Jimmy: John and I went down to get it 
last week and we know how to do it so we 
ought to do it again. 

Susan: Yes, let them do it again. 

Teacher: Don’t you think it is much nicer 
to take turns? 


In verbal situations of this type the 
teacher has predetermined the solution 
to the problem confronting the learners. 
He does not provide practice in thinking 
for his learners. It is possible to predict 
the response normally obtained from 
children. Six year olds have learned well 
what “don’t you think” means prior to 
coming to school and they watch care- 
fully for whatever it is they are being 
told is best. Some may accept what 
teacher feels is best, grudgingly, at first, 
but steady employment of this type of 
language and the observation of what 
happens after its employment teaches 
its lesson. The consequence is compli- 
ance and acceptance of whatever idea 
may be in the teacher’s mind, disguised, 
however flimsily, in the phrase, “don’t 
you think.” 

Older learners exhibit similar re- 
sponses to this type of admonition. 


Fifth graders have read and are discuss- 
ing an article in the weekly newspaper. The 
article involved a decision made by some 
nations to limit the activity of ship weather 
stations. 

Teacher: Why do you suppose the U. S. 
wanted to discontinue them? Don’t you 
think it costs money? 


These children had read the article. 
No thinking was called for when “don't 
you think” was used. The teacher actu- 
ally gave them a vital bit of information 
which they ought to have been encour- 
aged to think through for themselves. 
Teachers make this same type of mistake 
continually in leading discussions. 
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“Seer 


Rarely do fifth graders react nega- 
tively and disagree with the teacher. A 
child now and then will undoubtedly 
do so, but, by and large, children by 
the fifth grade have settled down com- 
fortably when dealing with teachers. 
They seem quite happy to have teachers 
do their thinking for them in the class- 
room, indeed, expect it. There is ample 
evidence that individuals in a state of 
dependency quickly learn to respond 
appropriately to the verbal cues of the 
person on whom they must depend (1). 

At this point the reader is undoubtedly 
thinking that the case is overdrawn, that 
the use of this type of phrase is not com- 
pletely harmful. Given certain circum- 
stances “don’t you think” might prove 
useful for stimulating thinking. If a 
teacher has built a classroom atmosphere 
where children feel comfortable and free 
to challenge, without fear of reprisal, 
this phrase can be used without the re- 
sults suggested above. A teacher can say 
“don't you think” when he is deliberately 
playing the devil's advocate in an effort 
to provoke thinking by deliberately mis- 
stating something. It has been the 
writer's experience in many classrooms 
that this kind of setting is rare indeed. 

Other types of language habits merit 
scrutiny. One cluster of phrases, utilized 
by many teachers, might be categorized 
as indirect commands. For example, 
“Wouldn't you like to do this? Wouldn't 
this group like to do the mural this way? 
Isn't this a good way to handle this kind 
of work? That was a good story wasn't 
it? Those are clean desks aren't they? 
This is a neat paper isn’t itP It will work 
better if you do it that way won't it?” 

It is doubtful that children will be 
stimulated to think for themselves in 
verbal interaction situations of this type. 
Children have learned so well to listen 
for cues as to appropriate thinking be- 
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havior that they simply listen and pro- 
vide the response that the query calls 
for. The skeptic may suggest that, after 
all, the end, that of providing helpful 
suggestions for young inexperienced 
learners, justifies using any means for 
furthering learner growth. Certainly the 
teacher must play the role of the more 
experienced helpful adult. The writer 
submits that the teacher using indirect 
commands merely solicits agreement. 
The teacher himself has done whatever 
thinking a situation calls for. Learners 
very quickly assess the situation in which 
they find themselves and are usually 
willing to rely on teacher suggestions 
offered in this fashion. 

Another series of language habits has 
been noted in classrooms. Children are 
asked to do something or to think about 
something. The requests are couched in 
language which suggests that children 
profit by pleasing the teacher—if taken 
literally. Primary grade teachers seem 
particularly prone to have used this type 
of language for so long that it is habitual 
with them. “Will someone tell me? Will 
someone show me? Give me the answer 
to this question. Read this for me, etc.” 

This type of language aims at stimu- 
lating thinking and promoting learning, 
but learners discover that one exerts 
one’s self primarily to please the 
teacher. If it is assumed that children 
should learn to do what needs doing in 
order to help themselves profit, to help 
themselves learn to assume more and 
more responsibility for independent 
thinking action, the use of language with 
me as the focus hardly serves that pur- 
pose. 

Primary grade children are particu- 
larly easy to handle in this fashion since 
they are anxious to please the teacher 
and since the teacher as parent surrogate 
looms large on their horizons. Young 
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children need to learn to do things for 
themselves, to learn for their own inter- 
ests, not for the teacher’s. It ought to be 
obvious that early stress on thinking and 
doing to please the teacher does not 
contribute to meeting this need. 

One potentially dangerous language 
habit noted in the behavior of many 
teachers can be seen when pupil opinion 
and thinking is to be solicited. During a 
discussion the teacher wishes to probe 
pupil opinion and feeling. He asks, 
“What do you think about this?” or 
“How do you feel about this?” The 
usual procedure followed by learners is 
that of trying to recall the cues provided 
by the teacher earlier in the discussion 
situation. What seems called for, as dic- 
tated by earlier comments of the teacher, 
is provided. Thinking cannot normally 
be said to be stimulated. The condition 
which must obtain if thinking is to be 
stimulated using the above language is 
simple to note. This type of language be- 
havior can be most useful, given a class- 
room setting and an atmosphere where 
the usual procedure has been to probe 
pupil feelings and thoughts, and where 
the teacher has calmly accepted and seri- 
ously considered ideas contrary to his 
own. As noted in research, however, this 
is rarely the case when teachers ask for 
pupil thinking and feelings (2). 


Can Teachers Be Helped? 


Observation and testimony of hun- 
dreds of teachers suggest that teachers 
are not generally aware of the signifi- 
cance of language habits such as those 
explored in this article. It is the writer’s 
experience that once selected teachers 
are made aware of their habits and the 
potential effects of these on learners they 
find it relatively easy to learn to avoid 
this type of directive language. Teachers 
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can learn to avoid directive language 
provided they understand and accept 
the philosophy involved in stimulating 
independent thinking. Some teachers 
have helped themselves by inviting 
other teachers to sit in and check on the 
occurrence of such phrases as those ex- 
plored in this article. A simple checklist 
can be constructed for this purpose. 
Sensitizing one’s self to listen as one talks 
seems to aid in the gradual elimination 
of such directive language. 

Acquainting teachers with recent per- 
tinent thinking also may help. Fromm, 
in a recent article, points to the change 
in the nature of authority in our society. 
Overt authority, he suggests, has become 
anonymous authority with the language 
of the authority figure changed to in- 
corporate the types of language habits 
discussed here. The consequence for 
learners is clearly the stifling of think- 
ing and the inculcation of a willingness 
to wait to be told what to think (3). 

A recent research effort by Henry with 
elementary school children and teachers 
points to the same kind of conclusion 
noted above. This study emphasizes that 
teachers do well in cultivating a docile 
and acquiescent mode of behavior in 
the children they teach. The directive 
language they use can be noted as an 
important determinant (4). 
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In what he terms “an essay toward 
communication,” a perceptive 


critic raises certain issues concerning the 


relationship between the scholar and the teacher. 


Roy Harvey Pearce 


Professors and Practitioners 


“You may be a mighty king,” he said, 
“But you're sitting in oobleck up to your 
chin.” 

Dr. Seuss, Bartholomew and the Oobleck 


FOR the past two years I have been 
devoting what is on my scale of values 
a significant part of my time to doing 
my bit toward reestablishing communica- 
tions between my peers and our opposite 
numbers among teachers of teachers, 
their administrative leaders, and even 
the teachers themselves. Two years is not 
a long time, true enough; many, better 
qualified than I, have been making the 
same effort; and I have no idea whether 
or not I have done well by anyone but 
myself. That I have done well by myself, 
I am sure. And, even though nothing 
comes of my enterprise, I shall at least 
continue in it until that time when I 
shall have earned the right to complain 
earnestly and publicly about what is 
right and what is wrong with teacher- 
training, curriculum development, pri- 
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mary and secondary education, and the 
like. Meantime, already I begin to de- 
spair. Thus this communication: which 
may well be (although I hope not) my 
own Ave atque Vale to the primary and 
secondary school teachers of this coun- 
try, and to their teachers and adminis- 
trative heads also. If so, I bid them 
Excelsior! 

This communication is perhaps about 
a failure of communication. Surely it is 
about a failure of understanding. Per- 
haps it is about both. Anyhow, it is about 
a failure, somebody’s failure. And I think 
I am justified in saying that, in this case, 
it is not mine; that, moreover, the events 
that I chronicle and analyse here are 
typical enough to take this communica- 
tion out of the realm of autobiography. 

In Washington, on 31 January-3 
February I attended an NEA-sponsored 
seminar on “interaction in educational 
television”: not precisely my special sub- 
ject, but one which, as a humanist in 
general and an historian-critic in par- 
ticular, I was interested in. (My kind was 
in the minority, of course. But this in 
itself was not necessarily unfair; for I 
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realized that when my own professional 
organization invited non-members to its 
meetings, they too were bound to be in 
the minority. ) It was a lively three days; 
and I think some problems got posed, if 
not solved. One of my discoveries was 
that they were surely my problems, since 
they were problems in communication 
and community, as well as those of the 
specialists in attendance. So I had my 
say; and others had theirs; and we gath- 
ered in small groups at the end and 
drafted some notes towards a report, 
which is still in the works. I left the 
meeting convinced (as I had been on 
such occasions before ) that at least there 
were the grounds for understanding; that 
the educationists (which is not a nasty 
word in my vocabulary ) saw that I, as an 
academician (which I trust is not a nasty 
word in their vocabulary), had some- 
thing to contribute, as I saw that they 
did; that our contributions were com- 
plementary; that those who designed 
ETV programs would fail in their pur- 
pose unless they understand the human- 
istic, scientific, and behavioral-scien- 
tific issues involved; that they, being 
caught up in the day-to-day demands 
of producing programs, needed us who, 
as part of the prerequisites of our call- 
ing, were given the time and the facili- 
ties to take the long view. I thought that 
I was being taken seriously, and on my 
own terms; as I took the practitioners 
among us seriously, and on their own 
terms. 

Then, I received the March 1959 is- 
sue of the NEA’s Audiovisual Instruc- 
tion, which carried a report on the semi- 
nar. And I read (p. 93): 


DESCENT FrRoM CLoup NINE 


. “interaction” became the watchword 
of the seminar, taken on flights of theory by 
the college professors and_ psychologists, 
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only to be brought down to earth again by 
the practitioners—the classroom teachers, 
adult educators, and ETV coordinators and 
directors working in the public schools. 


Now, I excerpt somewhat unfairly; for 
the report goes on to add that it was one 
of the achievements of the seminar to 
achieve “good interaction between 
theory and _ practice—which in the 
opinion of many was one major factor 
contributing to its success.” And it sum- 
marizes with objectivity and fairness the 
addresses given by two members of the 
group who were, indeed, both “college 
professors” and “psychologists.” But I 
am deeply disturbed by the lead, by the 
tone, and all that they signify. (And if 
the editors of Audiovisual Instruction 
insist that this effect wasn’t intended, 
then the worse for them: their distor- 
tions, short-sightedness, and educational 
provincialism are unconscious—as a fair 
examination of their language, a charac- 
teristic language, shows.) I am_per- 
suaded by such reading of and talking 
with educationists as I have done these 
past two years, that the report is all too 
typical. 

So I think it not unfair if I con- 
sider its author as merely the pseudony- 
mous voice of too many of the education- 
ists who have recently been insisting that 
academicians like me must understand 
them, and understanding, meet them 
halfway. As a good reporter, the author 
surely reports her organization’s sense of 
the meeting. What she says and the man- 
ner in which she says it surely reflect a 
sense of what those to whom she pri- 
marily addresses herself consider proper 
and appropriate; there is, in fact, a good 
reporters sharp implication of an edi- 
torial “we.” Hers is essentially an in- 
group style; and I mention her not for 
reasons ad feminam, but because she 
happened to write something which 
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touches on what I take to be a crucial 
issue in our agonizing reappraisal of 
American education. In sum: It is that 
style—that manner and that point of 
view—and all that it implies for our co- 
operative effort toward a _ reappraisal 
which profoundly disturbs me. 





The Scholar’s Role 


What is clearly evident, let me say, is 
' an almost total lack of understanding of 
what “college professors” (i.e., academi- 
cians and scholar-teachers in general, or 
humanists and scientists in particular ) 
have to contribute to such a seminar. 
What is lacking is a sense of the nature 
and import of the work that college pro- 
fessors do. And, let me repeat, I have 
had sufficient occasion to observe that 
this phenomenon is not limited to this 
occasion. More than once, having (upon 
due invitation ) had my say, I have heard 
a chairman of a meeting say, in effect, 
| “OK, now the egghead has spoken. Let’s 
get down to brass tacks. Let’s call a 
spade a spade.” Only to find—at least 
from my point of view—that he didn’t 
know a tack from a spade, and—what’s 
more—wasn't too much interested in 
drawing such fine distinctions. 

What then is wanted of us academi- 
cians? To act like professionally qualified 
educationists? What do the education- 
ists mean when they call for an in- 
creased “subject-matter” training for 
primary and secondary teachers? That 
' the training be communicated in only the 
educationists’ special language, and, 
more important, from only their perspec- 
tive? What is intrinsically wrong with be- 
ing up on Cloud Nine? At least, one has 
a nice view from there. 

And this is precisely the problem. The 
“college professor” (O that nasty term, 
which sounds as though it meant what I 
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am accused of meaning when I say “edu- 
cationist”! )—The “college professor” (I 
wish I could drop the quotation marks 
and just say “scholar-teacher”) is trained 
and commissioned to take the long view. 
He is trained to be disengaged for the 
time being, so that he can help others to 
be engaged in the long run. He wants to 
understand what the materials which 
constitute his subject have meant, and 
what they can mean. He wants to be 
“theoretical,” because that is the only 
way he, or anyone else, can be objec- 
tive. He is given the time and the condi- 
tions whereby he can be “theoretical.” 
He seeks for a language which will allow 
him honestly to be “theoretical.” 

When he is asked about the nature and 
function of ETV, he in turn asks certain 
“theoretical” questions: What does this 
entail for communication in general? 
What is the relationship between educa- 
tion through TV and education through 
books and speech? What new and special 
demands does audiovisual education put 
upon the person who is to be educated? 
What does it conceive of him as he is a 
person? What are its hopes and its risks, 
its dangers? Formally considered, what is 
it? Is it really a new “language”? If so, 
does it call for the sort of structural 
analysis that scholars have been giving to 
written and spoken languages? Always 
he says, take it easy. Don't be rushed 
into an area in which obviously you are 
so far proceeding only by guesswork or 
by examples (who knows how relevant 
they are?) from procedures in other 
media of communication. In short, as 
“professor,” as scholar-teacher, he re- 
fuses to come off Cloud Nine, because he 
knows that it is no cloud but rather a 
watchtower whose foundations go deep, 
deep into the complexities of the human 
spirit and the human community. He 
doesn’t know the answers. He is trained, 
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when faced by newly emergent phenom- 
ena of any sort, to teach himself to ask 
the right questions. 

At his best, continually aware of the 
problem of making sense out of our 
world and our experience of it, con- 
tinually aware of the problem of making 
sense out of our sense of ourselves, con- 
tinually aware that these are in constant 
change and flux, the scholar (which is 
what “professor” means when you re- 
move the quotation marks) would con- 
struct new methods of inquiry appro- 
priate to ever-changing situations. And 
he would teach his college-level students 
not only to use those methods of inquiry 
but to be ready to construct, or adopt 
from the construction of others, new 
methods for new situations. The scholar’s 
constructions, adapted to various stages 
of intellectual and psychological devel- 
opment by teachers of teachers, become 
the methods to be used by the teachers 
whom they teach. The scholar’s own 
methods are as such usually not appro- 
priate for teachers of pre-college stu- 
dents; but, conversely, unless such 
teachers use his methods, appropriately 
modified and adjusted, they will be fail- 
ing to do their proper job. It is with 
some such belief as this that the scholar 
understands the part he is to play in the 
present reappraisal of American educa- 
tion. He believes that the function of 
the educationist is thus to mediate be- 
tween the humanist, or the scientist, or 
whomever, and the primary and second- 
ary school teacher. The job of each is 
not completely done unless it eventuates 
into the job of all. 

Thus the scholar believes that his rela- 
tion to the primary and secondary school 
teacher should be that of one who has 
gone before and asked the right ques- 
tions. He is no better than they for this; 
but he has a right to be respected as a 
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questioner, not as one who launches him- 
self off into flights of mere theory. Or 
maybe he wants to be one who launches 
himself off—off into this brave new world 
of ours which has in it such people as 
those whom we are making ourselves 
into. And he believes, I repeat, that edu- 
cationists, teachers of teachers, should 
mediate between academicians and the 
teachers they teach: through their own 
investigations into the nature and re- 
quirement of the student-teacher trans- 
action as it goes on in the situation and 
conditions which characterize it in our 
society—through such investigations, 
adapting the academicians’ insights, dis- 
coveries, and consolidations to the needs 
of the students whom the teachers taught 
by teachers will come to teach. (And 
after all, teachers of teachers are “pro- 
fessors” too; and I—for despite such dif- 
ferences as I may have with them—am 
grateful that they are and that they pro- 
fess what they profess. ) 

The NEA and the various educational 
organizations which come within its pur- 
view will get some good out of profes- 
sors only if they take them on their own 
terms and learn to understand, not 
merely to give lip-service respect to, 
those terms. Cooperatively sponsored 
TEPS Conferences (I learned much at 
the last two) are all very nice. But life 
consists of mornings after such Con- 
ferences. And it is sad to see on one of 
those mornings after, a report of the sort 
from which I have quoted. After all, 
educationists dwell on Cloud Eight and 
primary and secondary teachers on 
Cloud Seven, and their Clouds should be 
watchtowers too. All that the “profes- 
sor” has to offer is his view from Cloud 
Nine, which is somewhat broader and 
more inclusive than theirs. He too knows 
that he must make that “descent.” But 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Leadership in Transition 


SOME years ago, at about this season, 
I was holding myself under a melancholy 
microscope. For a long enough time to be 
conscious of the weight—and not long 
enough to be used to it—I’d been in a 
position of considerable authority over a 
good-sized faculty. They were a won- 
derfully expert group of seasoned ideal- 
ists, who deserved outstanding leader- 
ship; it was an open question, in my 
mind, whether they were getting it. To 
put it baldly, I was trying to size up 
whether I was doing the job well enough 
to make it a useful thing for me to con- 
tinue. 

You've likely been through the same 
sort of self-scrutiny. If so, you know it 
isn't the world’s most delightful pre- 
occupation. The moments of truth string 
on and on like a serial story, and it’s not 
altogether comfortable even to look back 
into the old chapters. Still, it seems that 
if we would candidly pool our more inti- 
mate reflections about leadership, we 
might come out with something more 
perceptive than generally gets written. 

As I looked back over my behavior, 
I (you'll pardon the pronoun? “The 
writer” has tried to figure out how to 
write this without it—but I haven't 
found a way)—I came to suspect my- 
self of being in a subtle competition with 
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members of our staff. Perhaps this is 
more of a universal trait than we realize: 
to feel some little need to be “better than” 
those people for whom one has status 
leadership. Apparently some supervisors 
and administrators—young ones, espe- 
cially—really do achieve the feeling, a 
naive faith that their appointment sud- 
denly made them wiser, more expert than 
anyone else on the scene. Apparently 
some others solve the problem by sur- 
rounding themselves with safely weak 
competitors. 

For me, it was impossible to dodge the 
fact that in various ways a large propor- 
tion of our staff were better than I ever 
could be—better teachers, better schol- 
ars, finer and more attractive persons. 
What to do? The answer came suddenly: 
Learn to take pride in them and in being 
the servitor who had some chance to re- 
lease them to their fullest effectiveness. 

(Acquiring the attitude turned out to 
be easy—though that did not guarantee 
the requisite skills. In fact, a genuine 
pride can all too easily creep over into 
a chauvinistic one. But, regardless of that 
minor hazard, the basic attitude brings 
with it a wonderful relaxation. No longer 
does one feel that in some half-hour he 
has to produce a problem-solution su- 
perior to the one a committee sweated 
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out over a semester's time. One can admit 
not having read every mentioned refer- 
ence, not knowing everything that goes 
on. It’s a comfortable feeling, when some 
crucial decision has been made, to know 
that it stands on a foundation of the ex- 
pertness of specialists, and is better than 
one would have produced by himself. ) 
However, I had to learn to admit 
that there are tough hazards to this busi- 
ness of believing in one’s gang. In any 
sizable faculty there are people who 
don’t always get their grade reports in 
on time, who forget important appoint- 
ments with students, who sometimes 
teach sloppily or mishandle students. 
Over the years there may even be a few 
who don't pay their bills, or one who 
abandons wife and child. The nature of 
the administrator's job makes him know 
too much of all this. Furthermore, his 
office is the crossroads of conflicting am- 
bitions, for self or department. He sees 


an uncomfortable amount of petty back- 
biting, of sniping from behind the aca- 
demic barricades. Over and over, he is 
disappointed to see decisions being made 
for spite. In short, he faces a vocational 
hazard of disillusionment. 

If he succumbs, he is done for. No man 
can be a leader if he has lost the buoy- 
ancy of faith. And yet the nagging facts 
are there, and a pretty image preserved 
by ignoring them would just be a nui- 
sance. In the long run, the needed faith 
will be valid only as it has roots in 
reality. 


The Need To Be Better 


What to do? For myself, I came to see 
that I was over-reacting. And my motives 
werent as pretty as one might have 
hoped. I was over-reacting because I was 
over-anxious lest “my” beautiful organi- 
zation be spoiled. The over-anxiety 
stemmed from a subtle feeling that, with 
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my genius, I should be able to build a 
perfect mechanism—and any flaw in it 
was a black mark on me. 

In a curious way it was just another 
form of the need to be better than any- 
body. Now I had to be the guy who 





could fix everything, even keep normal 
human nature from showing its teeth. 
I was reacting as a director might react 
as he was putting on a show—his show— 
if the actors didn't play it as he saw it; 
not as a man would react who thought 
that the show was owned by the whole 
crew. What any detached person would 
have recognized as mostly minor—even 
amiable—aberrations among truly su- 
perior folk—such aberrations had come 
to seem major, chiefly because they were 
an affront to my dignity. One needn't 
excuse everything; a callous indifference 
would be doubtfully superior to cyni- 
cism. But the sooner a person in a lead- 
er’s chair learns to tell when what is at 
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stake is his own over-anxious ego—or 
what the Greeks called hubris—rather 
than the real thing, the better he will 
be able to build a faith in people that 
accepts their imperfections along with 
his own. And when he goes further than 
this, to see that variance from his private 
image isn't necessarily imperfection at 
all, he can stop charging up and down 
the line, trying to keep everybody's 
shoulders neatly squared. 

My introspection also revealed a 
pivotal weakness in lack of frankness, a 
little evasiveness that was generally— 
though not always—of kindly origin. 
Pragmatically, the tendency to postpone 
the unpleasant half-hour only piled the 
problem higher till it crashed down on 
our heads. But more was at stake. People 
have a human right to know how things 
stand, whether they or their proposals 
are going to be backed, or not. I came to 
see that there is no substitute for simple, 
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direct honesty. I resolved to practice it— 
and to practice it promptly when prob- 
lems arose. 

(This was a toughie, and perfection 
kept slipping off the fingertips. But with- 
out any exception when practice ap- 
proximated the ideal, the result was al- 
ways healthy. The dreaded hour ended 
in anew mutual respect, sometimes a fine 
new relationship even grew out of a 
direct clash. And then there were the 
many, many times when exposure to sun- 
light simply evaporated what never had 
any real substance anyway. ) 

How one longs for the frankness to 
come the other way, too! How one values 
the occasional staff member who just 
lays it on the line! No sensitive status 
leader can long forget how endlessly his 
thoughts and his actions are being 
hashed over and groused at in boiler 
room and Kaffee-Klatch. One certainly 
wouldn't want it wholly different, if the 


only alternative is a supine acquiescence. 
Nothing is sicker than an organization in 
which the leader gets his way because 
the group feels that he means well, would 
be offended, or for reasons of personal 
inadequacy, needs support. Any good 
leader wants disagreement. But if only 
the useful disagreement could be got out 
in the open and put to work! Here prob- 
ably is the very keystone of successful 
group action. I tried hard to learn the 
techniques of getting it out in the open; 
I retain my faith that there are ways; I 
myself never felt much success. And I 
suspect that to many another person in 
a status leader's job, as to myself in those 
days, the sensed presence of the under- 
table communication remains a sapping, 


draining thing. 


The Ceaseless Drains 


And that’s tragic. For it corrodes, how- 
ever slightly, the basic trust and the 
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sunny good will that are incomparably 
our greatest need. Technique and so- 
phistication are well enough in their 
way, but when all is said and done one 
warm, generous impulse is worth a peck 
of them. How to hang onto the generous 
warmth and the simple faith under the 
battering of incident and incident and 
incident—that came to seem to me the 
final problem of the responsible leader. 
Faith and warmth create a buoyancy 
that spreads to help people rise. In those 
serene moments when one has them he 
intuitively acts with wisdom. Free from 
blinding preoccupation with himself, he 
can look with a perceptive and sympa- 
thetic eye to the needs and yearnings of 
the other fellow. He can see the situation 
as it really is and act constructively. 
But the serene moment fades; perhaps 
one’s feelings have been hurt; his au- 
thority and dignity seem in jeopardy; his 
anxious insecurities are on the prod. He 
begins thinking over-much of himself, 
and compulsive blinders narrow down 
his vision. No longer is he free to see 
things and people as they really are. He 
acts from defensive fear. And then comes 








petulance and a whiny fretfulness, tear- | 


ing away in a day what has been woven 

in a month. 
How can one raise himself out of the 

muck of his native tendency? Some few, 


fortunately, rarely face the problem, for 


their inner security is great and they | 
steadily refresh those who come to them. | 


More, by far, learn to control themselves 
and to dissemble, more or less success- 
fully. Some go through years uncon- 


sciously tincturing every decision with a 


self-defending taint. 

For myself, lacking anything even ap- 
proaching a full answer, I did find one 
The ceaseless drains, 
talked about when supervisors and ad- 
ministrators meet, come chiefly—and 
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clue. 


so often | 
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this is not wholly avoidable—when one 
lets himself be cast in the role of “the 
superior’; when he sees himself as doing 
the “giving.” They do not come very 
much when he is working shoulder-to- 
shoulder with the crew on a shared task, 
everybody giving, everybody taking. A 
man floats easier if he doesn’t stick up 
too high. 

Looking back, it seems to me that I 
have said each time that the road to 
health, to wisdom, to the full use of a 
serene intelligence, is to rest more upon 
the strength of the group; in a sense, to 
take less overweening responsibility; in 
the calm knowledge that the group can 
bear its share and be the better for it. 

Yet, if this seems in any way to play 
down the importance of leadership, it is 
wrong. For increasing evidence shows 
that adult groups have a basic psycho- 
logical need for strength in leadership— 
if strength be properly conceived—not 
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far from analogous to children’s basic 
needs for strength in those around them. 
New forms of leadership, yes; less lead- 
ership, no. 

The transition to the new forms is 
being painful. A group will react vio- 
lently, today, against even mild forms of 
autocratic decision-making which would 
have gone unnoticed two decades ago. 
And the leader himself, conditioned by 
the times, suffers uneasy pangs if he re- 
verts to old patterns. Yet, at the same 
time, most groups have developed too 
little skill in concertedly managing their 
own affairs—too little, even, of the will 
to responsibility for doing so. And most 
status leaders have developed little skill 
in helping them. The result, not infre- 
quently, is a power vacuum, lack of 
ability to act, and irritated frustration. 
We are between the old and a dimly per- 
ceived new, and we need to be working 
forward speedily. 
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Well, it looks as if it didn’t quite come 
off. Much of what I vaguely sensed and 
wanted to catch on paper has dribbled 
through my fingers. And yet I retain a 
feeling that some things on this order 
are closer to the nub of the heavy task 
of leadership than much that often is 
said. 

By the very nature of the job common 
to ASCD many of you must have valu- 
able perceptions. Some of you have tried 
one kind or another of leadership role, 
found too much head- or heart-ache, and 
shifted. Why? What went wrong? Some 
of you have learned to live happy, ef- 
fective lives in the most demanding jobs 
education holds. How have you done it? 

Why not put your perceptions on 
paper? Try a whole column, if you like, 
or send me a letter and let me join your 
ideas with those from other letters— 
anonymously or by name, as you choose. 
The role of the leader in this transition, 
as we grope our way to new relations 
among mankind, is newly and strangely 
demanding. Let’s try to focus our expert- 
ness upon it. 

—Frep T. WILHELMS, professor of ed- 
ucation, San Francisco State College, 
California. 





Professors and Practictioners 
(Continued from page 38) 


only after he has gone as high on his own 
Cloud as he can. 

I mean to say just this: that if teach- 
ers of teachers (and those whom they 
teach) are to do their job properly, they 
might well come to admit that they 
really have something to learn from 
teachers of teachers of teachers, i.e., 
“professors” in the humanities and the 
sciences. They had better come to under- 
stand that the “professor” invents (I use 
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the word etymologically ) the very things 
that are ultimately taught to their stu- 
dents. And, although he doesn’t claim, if 
he is properly modest, to know how to 
teach it to their students, especially if 
their students are in grammar or high 
school, still he knows what the subject is, 
what the rules of discovering its nature 
are, and what is required properly to 
master it. All these things are “theoreti- 
cal.” And discovering them is possible 
only for him who dwells on Cloud Nine. 
To deny this is to come down with that 
anti-intellectualism which is the great 
American disease, even as for the pro- 
fessor to insist that only he knows how to 
teach his subject to all comers is to come 
down with another American disease, 
pseudo-high-browism. 

There is much to be said against both 
sides, to be sure. But it would be better 
to learn what is to be said for both sides, 
and to learn further how to deal seriously 
with the kinds of language in which it in- 
evitably must be said. Still, the immedi- 
ate issue is what is to be said against 
those educationists who are, wittingly 
or unwittingly, proponents of sentiments 
like the one I have quoted. And I think 
that maybe they, in their zeal to prove 
themselves right by enlisting “profes- 
sors” on their side, had better give due 
consideration to what that enlisting 
means: to take another as seriously as 
one takes oneself. Conferences and 
speeches and sociable arguments are 
nice. Understanding (and the respect 
which follows only from understanding ) 
is better. If we don't learn to listen (I 
do not say talk) in one another's lan- 
guage, we will surely be in the position 
of that King to whom young Bartholo- 
mew (we have all taught him) addressed 
the fateful words which I have quoted 
at the beginning of this communication. 
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Announcing the 


magnificent new 


GOLDEN BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


in GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


E’RE proud to announce the pub- 

lication of THE GoLDEN Book 
ENCYCLOPEDIA in Goldencraft Li- 
brary Binding. This special 8-volume 
edition, sturdily bound in buckram, 
was especially created for the educa- 
tional field. 

Many years have gone into the 
producing of this exciting new ency- 
clopedia which was written under 
the general editorship of Bertha 
Morris Parker. 

Over thirty outstanding authori- 
ties in the library and educational 
field have served as contributors and 


consultants on this comprehensive 
and authoritative work. Here are 
some of the features which make the 
encyclopedia a must for every school 
and library: 


¢ Especially suited for grades 3-6 

¢ Vocabularly range of 7700 words 

¢ Printed in large, clear type 

¢ 8 volumes — 192 pages each 

¢ Fully indexed in final volume 

¢ Contains 1375 entries 

¢ Full color illustrations on each page 
¢ Over 375 maps in full color 

¢ Each book is 7-5/16 x 10-1/4” 

* List Price $55.00 Net price $39.50 


For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding, write to 
GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20 
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Paul R. Klohr 


Column Editor: 





Needed: A Framework of Theory 


YOUR column editor looked back over 
last year’s columns to make some judg- 
ment about how adequately they might 
have served you in reporting the steady 
stream of curriculum news and in keep- 
ing you abreast of the new developments 
in the ASCD Cooperative Action Pro- 
gram for Curriculum Improvement, the 
two goals set in the 1958 October issue. 
This proved to be a revealing exercise, 
for, from his point of view, the material 
included fell short of achieving these 
goals. 

Aside from the thoughtful and care- 
fully-focused presentations on selected 
topics made by two guest contributors, 
the columns as a whole tended to present 
a miscellany of bits of information from 
here and there about a variety of cur- 
riculum activities. This is not to say that 
these activities were not good, but it is 
clear that the reporting did not offer a 
framework of theory or an organized set 
of values which might help the reader 
to evaluate them. 

Where are the clear statements of 
theory which could serve this purpose? 
One is reminded of what John I. Good- 
lad wrote in the Winter, 1958, School 
Review when, in reviewing the school 
scene, he asserted: “Nowhere in edu- 
cation is there greater need for a con- 
ceptual system to guide decision-making 
than in the field of curriculum.” He then 
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called for a conceptual system which will 
evolve as new research findings contrib- 
ute to changes in the system, and he 
posed ten questions that typify the kinds 
of problems for which such a theoreti- 
cal system might serve as a guide. A re- 
view of the content of these columns 
demonstrates the pressing need Goodlad 
and others have recognized. 

This need looms large also in efforts 
to coordinate and to help individuals 
give desirable direction to the various 
aspects of CAPCI. In fact, the CAPCI 
Committee, which is an advisory com- 
mittee to the ASCD Executive Commit- 
tee, has recommended that a conceptual 
framework be developed in one of the 
three CAPCI problem areas as a neces- 
sary next step in the total program. This 
column will report the progress being 
made in this undertaking. 

Paralleling this development, there 
continues to be an important line of 
activity which also contributes to the 
formulation of a background of adequate 
theory. Chief among these activities has 
been the preparation of working papers 
which outline the scope of each of the 
CAPCI problem areas and identify cer- 
tain key questions. Available in mimeo- 
graphed form to individuals and to study 
groups, these papers may be reproduced 
by ASCD members for wider school dis- 
tribution. 
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Children of the Americas 
Spanish Series 


for grades 3 through 9 


delightful 4-color texts 
correlated LP recordings 
detailed teacher’s guides 


utilizing proven aural-oral 
(conversational) techniques. 


Write for full-color brochure and for 
complete information on how to 
obtain foreign-language funds under 
Public Law 864, the National De- 
fense Education Act. 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING CO. 


609 Mission San Francisco 











Two working papers are now avail- 
able: “Evaluation of Learning,” prepared 
by Lavone A. Hanna, Hilda Taba and 
Paul Allen, of San Francisco State Col- 
lege, and Ruth Dodds, of the Sacramento 
County Schools; and “Balance in the 
Curriculum,” prepared by William M. 
Alexander, of George Peabody College 
for Teachers, and Sam H. Moorer, 
Florida State Department of Education, 
with the assistance of faculty members 
and students from George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. 

Three annotated bibliographies in the 
CAPCI series, prepared in cooperation 
with the NEA Research Division, may 
also aid individuals and groups in de- 
veloping a more adequate conceptual 
framework for curriculum  improve- 
ment. Available now are: “Grouping,” 
by Erla B. Scull and Nelson R. Scull, of 
Teachers College of Connecticut; “Ac- 
celeration and Enrichment,” by Miriam 
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Goldberg and Abraham J. Tannenbaum, 
of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
of School Experimentation, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; and 
“Problem Solving,” by Lavone A. Hanna, 
of San Francisco State College and 
Richard E. Gross, of Stanford Univer- 
sity. Other bibliographies are planned. 

Through efforts such as these and 
through selected publications and papers 
of the various ASCD committees and 
commissions, it should be possible to 
identify an increasingly large and co- 
herent conceptual base for many aspects 
of ASCD’s action program. Obviously, 
a base of this kind will serve to give 
more meaning to the reporting of cur- 
riculum news. Throughout the year, this 
column will attempt to keep this need in 
the forefront. 


MANY who have regarded the Michi- 
gan College Agreement as a significant 
approach to providing, within a state, a 
climate suitable for curriculum experi- 
mentation, but who have not recently 
heard reports of its use, will be interested 
in the work of the Steering Committee 
of the Southeastern Michigan Associa- 
tion of College Agreement Schools. This 
group is now sponsoring a series of ac- 
tivities to throw light on the current 
issues and problems involved in the 
agreement. Among other things, it plans 
visitations among school principals and 
key personnel to exchange ideas about 
curriculum improvement. The Michigan 
Agreement makes it possible for mem- 
ber secondary schools to recommend 
pupils for entrance into colleges and 
universities of the state without regard 
to course requirements if the school 
agrees to carry out four purposes aimed 
at curriculum improvement: (a) basic 
curriculum study, (b) personnel records 
of pupils, (c) continuous follow-up of 
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former students, and (d) improved 


guidance services. 


AMONG the October events of inter- 
est to those concerned with curriculum 
experimentation are: The National Con- 
ference on Core Teaching, October 23- 
25, Shawnee-Mission School District, 


Kansas; and the General Education Com- | 


mittee’s Fall Conference on “Effective 
Communication in Block-Time Courses” 
to be held October 10, Eastern Michigan 
University, Ypsilanti. 

AS ONE ponders the implications of 
this month’s theme, “Goals of Amer- 
ican Education,” for his own work in 
curriculum, he may want to review some 
of the far-reaching questions raised last 
spring by the report made on a con- 


ference held at Stanford, California, Jan- | 


uary 24-27, 1959. This meeting was called 
a “Conference on Policies and Strategy 
for Strengthening the Curriculum of the 
American Public Schools.” It was con- 
vened by Paul R. Hanna of Stanford 
University, and Ralph W. Tyler, Center 
for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences, and was supported by a grant 


from the Fund for the Advancement of | 


Education. 

Two recommendations were unani- 
mously adopted by the 15 participants: 
(a) There should be established immedi- 
ately study groups for the redefinition of 
objectives, content and organization of 
the public school curriculum and for 
the development and experimentation 
with instructional materials for the 
courses thus designed; and (b) There 
should be established one or more study 


groups on problems of organization of | 


the curriculum as a whole, its sequence 
and grade placement, the 
among the several subjects, and the con- 
ditions required for stimulating and 
guiding effective learning. 
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NEW 


IN ’59 


written especially 
for the gifted 





student 


ALGEBRA 
ACCELERATED 
BOOK | 


By Hills 
and Mazziotta 


Its Purpose ... To quicken and enrich, not 
abridge, the process of learning, is the purpose 
of this outstanding new beginning Algebra 
text. Variations from the traditional order of 
beginning texts are explained, aiding the in- 
structor’s presentation. Major concepts are 
previewed, quickening the learning process. 


The Text Objective . . . Is to develop the 
ability to write and solve linear and quadratic 
equations which might reasonably result from 
problems within the students’ comprehension. 
Algebra is presented as a scientific device and 
as a tool whose purpose is to aid in the solution 
of problems. 


New Topics ... To beginning algebra in- 
clude the concept of slope; writing equations 
with given roots; variation, inverse, direct and 
joint; statistics; and inequalities and sets. 


Unusual features . . . Include color in dia- 
grams and graphs; a glossary defining and 
illustrating terms, and suggested references 
for the student and instructor. Instructor’s 
key included. $3.44. 


Order Your Copy Today 








Rn ee ee a ea ee 
| | CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 
| 8419 DUROC BUILDING | 
| PEORIA, ILLINOIS | 
7 Please send copy(s) Algebra Accelerated Book 1 
i] 8 Enclosed Send €.0.D. | 
| | [1 Send billed on 30 day approval | 
| | Name | 
| | Address | 
| City State | 
| Teme cue GED GHEED GEES GHEED GHEED GEES GHEED GEED GEES GEED GEED GED GED GEES GED GEE GED nll 
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NEW 
PRENTICE-HALL 
PUBLICATIONS 


DYNAMICS OF CURRICULUM 
IMPROVEMENT 


by Philo T. Pritzkau, University of 
Connecticut 











This new book is organized to generate 
an excitement about and an intensifica- 
tion of the conditions for the pursuit of 
ideas and their relationships. Stressing a 
new approach to curriculum development 
through the media of ideas, Pritzkau’s 
new text emphasizes that the curriculum 
must provide conditions which will de- 
velop a compulsiveness in the handling 
of ideas toward improved learning ex- 
periences with youngsters. Curriculum 
improvement then occurs simultaneously 
with teachers and students. 


Published 1959 459 pp. Text price $5.95 


TEACHING FOR BETTER 
SCHOOLS, 2nd Ed. 
by Kimball Wiles, University of Florida 


A book that is completely new in ap- 
proach, Teaching for Better Schools, 2nd 
Edition, moves away from the theory that 
a teacher should be excellent in all phases 
of teaching, and recommends, instead, 
ways in which the teacher can develop 
his own unique abilities in some phases 
and attain minimum competency in all 
areas. 


| 
| 


Realizing the need for a compre- | 


hensive and realistic guide for today’s | 
teacher, every page has been revised in | 


this new edition to insure practicality as 


well as adaptability to the problems the | 


teacher meets in the modern school 


system. 
Published 1959 341 pp. Text price $5.95 


For approval copies, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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A third recommendation was not unan- 
imously adopted. Professor Paul H. 
Buck, Harvard University, is reported to 
have expressed the majority view on the 
recommendation when he said: “We 
greatly need at this time a commission 
which would study the American public 
school curriculum, and would report to 
the public on (a) how the present cur- 
riculum came to be, (b) its scope, that 
is, what the schools can and should do 
and what they should not attempt, (c) 
what the basic aims of the public schools 
should be, in an exposition which would 
clarify the conflicting alternative aims, 
(d) what the functions of the major sub- 
jects are, for example, what is history as 
a subject of study in the schools, (e) 
methods of instruction, including the role 
of textbooks and other instructional ma- 
terials.” 

James B. Conant, president emeritus 
of Harvard, who this year will be in- 
volved in a study of the junior high 
school, opposed the recommendation of 
a national commission. He is reported to 
have said, “I don’t think there is any clear 
and present danger which requires any 
single body to issue pronouncements. 
The competition among study groups 
would provide more than one point of 
view for school boards to consider. The 
layman needs education on diversity be- 
cause there is so much in the air today 
about a national curriculum which might 
lead to a single pattern of education 
rather than the many diverse patterns 
which we now have. I strongly dissent 
from the idea of any national commis- 
sion. In place of a single body looking 
at the school curriculum, we should have 


_ a number of universities looking at it in- 


| 
' 





dependently.” 


—Paut R. Kionr, assistant dean, Col- 
lege of Education, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. 
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Walter B. Waetjen 


In Prospect 


AT THE end of a summer session and 
the beginning of a new school year, 
some educators are apt to become a bit 
philosophic. They might even begin to 
reflect on the course of educational prac- 
tice and thinking. The writer is no ex- 
ception. He, too, enjoys speculating 
about where we have been, what we have 
done that was good, and about that 
wonderful bright utopia that is always 
apparently just a tiny bit in the future. 
Surely by the end of this year we will 
have achieved that roseate world! 

But before dwelling too long on a land 
of educational milk and honey let’s think 
back to what has been. 

Years ago (and what is the difference 
how many years, none of us was active 
then!), there was the “Age of Assur- 
ance.” The educational leader of this age 
was comparable to the traditional captain 
of industry, in that he knew what should 
be in the curriculum, he was adamant 
about how children should be taught, 
and he was no shrinking violet in commu- 
nicating his views to the public. 

Unfortunately, the pipeline to the 
fountainhead of knowledge evidently 
sprang a leak, for this type of leader has 
long since folded his educational tent 
and stolen away. The consequence of 
this was that the educator began to doubt 
himself and his colleagues, and John Q. 
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Public commenced to make sounds like 
a professional. The “Age of Doubt” was 
in full flower. It seemed entirely unpro- 
fessional to make any kind of statement 
that smacked of some degree of surety. 

Musing further, it would seem that we 
are now well into the “Age of Tentative 
Surety.” We are beginning to point out 
to interested parties and to critics that 
we have a more valid basis on which to 
make decisions about curriculum prac- 
tices and the educative process as a 
whole. We are learning that the kind of 
hunches which may or may not have paid 
off in gambling are not adequate for 
determining content, materials and in- 
structional procedures in education. No 
longer do we scapegoat ourselves and 
others to rationalize our previous wrong- 
doings. We have discovered that research 
can give us the direction we need and 
the basis on which we can use our crea- 
tivity in devising strong educational pro- 
grams. 


Our Objectives 


The skeptic could argue that not much 
research is done by educators and, there- 
fore, our base for making valid decisions 
is meager. In part, the skeptic would be 
correct. It is true that school systems 
generally budget only small amounts for 
research, though even here the picture is 
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becoming brighter. Nevertheless, it is 
equally true that we have many more 
research findings than we are now using. 

The preceding paragraph actually in- 
dicates the major objectives of the ASCD 
Research Commission and, specifically, 
of this column. Those objectives are to 
stimulate research in order to bring about 
curriculum improvement, and to aid in 
the reporting or dissemination of the 
findings of research which has curricu- 
lum applications and implications. 

To further the first objective the ASCD 
Research Commission will hold a Fifth 
Research Institute in Washington, D. C., 
December 5-9, on the theme, “Human 
Variability and Learning.” A Western 
Section of the Institute will be held in 
San Francisco in May 1960. Scholarly 
presentations on the dimensions of 
human uniqueness are designed to open 
up new research areas so that the par- 
ticipants may then work through a re- 
search design that may be applied “back 
home.” 

The dissemination of research findings 
and procedures is a major responsibility 
of this column. In the issues that follow 
we will publish reports of research that 
has been completed and reports of re- 
search under way. The studies reported 
will be of various types: those done by 
groups of teachers who have defined 
and carried out a research study; those 
done by experimenters who have at- 
tempted a more “hard-headed” type of 
research and those done by individuals 
who had a great need-to-know. We hope, 
however, that the research reported will 
suggest a new twist, a different applica- 
tion, a nuance of meaning and/or a 
modification of existing procedures. In 
short, the reports are intended to be 
provocative and, hopefully, productive. 
They will range from a description of 
team learning in the elementary school 
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to social class influences on teachers’ 
grading practices to a report of a study 
on underachievement which was initiated 
following the Fourth Research Institute, 
held last December in Washington, D. C. 

The task of reporting research findings 
that might have a significant role in 
bringing about curriculum improvement 
is a large one. Yet we will enter the 
“Age of Valid Decisions” only when we 
engage in research and only when we 
take responsibility for sharing our know!l- 
edge of research findings with our fellow 
educators. Should you know of important 
research now being conducted we urge 
you to send information about it to the 
editor of this column. 

Now to take the next step toward that 
long-sought roseate world! 


—WaLTER B. WAETJEN, professor of 
education, Institute for Child Study, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park; also 
chairman, ASCD Research Commission. 





Something New in Readers 
(grade levels: Ist thru 3rd) 


DEEP-SEA ADVENTURE 
SERIES 

5 exciting books scientifically con- 
structed (by remedial reading ex- 
perts) to raise beginning reading skills 
to 4th-grade level. 


THE JIM FOREST 
READERS 

6 thrilling book-length stories, closely 
integrated to basal text patterns of 
vocabulary control, etc. Supplemen- 
tary materials that truly supple- 
ment the basic reading program. 


Also a complete line of motivated 
readers 
Write for free brochures 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING CO. 


609 Mission San Francisco 
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THIS column is maintained to con- 
tinue a long standing service to readers 
of EpucATIONAL LEADERSHIP. For years 
ASCD has been publicizing conspicuous 
efforts among instructional materials 
produced locally or by state departments 
of education. Every teacher, supervisor, 
curriculum coordinator, or department 
head needs to be keenly aware of new 
ideas and materials in his own field at 
least. Even those who are active in pro- 
ducing such materials gain many ideas 
and suggestions from the study of bul- 
letins developed elsewhere. 

The development of curriculum guides, 
bulletins and materials of various kinds 
can be an exciting professional experi- 
ence. Without doubt, the greatest bene- 
fits that develop from such activities 
accrue to those who participate in the 
building of the materials. For such par- 
ticipants the bulletins are generally 
tailor-made, directly suited to their work, 
and delightful to use. However, not 
everyone has the time or the opportunity 
to develop new resource units or instruc- 
tional guides or courses of study or other 
types of curriculum bulletins. Often 
those offices that do develop such instruc- 
tional materials are willing to make their 
products available to others either at cost 
or for a nominal price. Ergo this column. 

Those readers who wish to promote 
this service may do so in either of two 
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Arthur Hoppe 


ways: (a) They can send to the editor 
of this column for possible review in this 
department copies of curriculum mate- 
rials which they have developed in their 
school, school system, or state depart- 
ment of education; or (b) They can send 
the column editor the titles and authors 
of outstanding materials they know that 
have been produced elsewhere. 

Each item will be appraised by an ap- 
propriate specialist against criteria that 
have been used for several years in 
evaluating items selected for review. 
These criteria appeared originally in the 
ASCD booklet, List of Outstanding Cur- 
riculum Materials, 1951-54, as “Guide- 
lines for Evaluating Curriculum Mate- 
rials.” 

Though they have been slightly 
adapted in recent years, the criteria still 
emphasize: (a) evidence of sound schol- 
arship, (b) learning experiences of high 
quality, (c) a wide variety of appropriate 
resources, (d) cooperative production 
procedures involving the potential users, 
(e) organization that promotes effective 
use of materials, and (f) attractive or 
striking format. 

Various faculty members of the School 
of Education at Indiana University have 
assisted the writer by appraising mate- 
rials in their respective fields: H. Robert 
Kinker in vocational education; Louis 
Schmidt in counseling; Prevo Whitaker in 
science education. 
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The first account 
of an exciting new field 


AUTOMATIC 
TEACHING 


The State of the Art 


Edited by EUGENE GALANTER, 
University of Pennsylvania 


Prompted by the belief that some areas 
can be taught rapidly and most effec- 
tively by the use of machines, a joint 
conference of the Air Force Office of 
Scientific Research and the University 
of Pennsylvania has studied the state 
of automatic teaching of verbal and 
symbolic skills. This book reports the 
findings. 

Although a fairly new field, teaching 
by machine has achieved a number of 
successes and shows great promise for 
the future. Automatic Teaching de- 
scribes what has been done, what can 
be done, what devices are available, 
how they are used and with whom, 
and how effective these methods and 


machines may be. 


1959 Prob. $3.95 


SEND NOW FOR YOUR ON-APPROVAL COPY 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440—4TH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


BOOKS— 
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Allerton House Conference on Educa- 
tion. Counseling Services in the Sec- 
ondary Schools of Illinois. A report by 
Study Group IX on the Role of the 
Counselor, June 1958. 47 p. 


As an outgrowth of criticisms leveled 


| against the public schools, the Allerton 


House Conference on Education in IIli- 
nois was planned by leaders of the 


Illinois Curriculum Program and sev- 


eral groups at the University of Illinois. 
Study groups were centered on 12 dif- 
ferent problems, with each group includ- 


_ ing representatives of the office of the 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, 


| the University of Illinois and other col- 


leges in the state, the public schools, and 
the Parent-Teacher Association and/or 
the School Boards Association. 

This report on counseling services 
crowned three years of intensive study to 
determine the proper functions of public 


| school counselors and the extent to which 


they are fulfilling these functions. One 
feature of the study was a survey of 
counseling conditions and practices in a 
random sample of 50 public high schools, 
made through parallel questionnaires 


| sent to principals, teachers, counselors 


and students. Other sources of data were 
included from teams of observers, from 
state reports and North Central Associa- 
tion records. The various data are in 
substantial agreement, pointing up typi- 


| cal weaknesses and inadequacies in pro- 


gram, personnel and support for counsel- 
ing. The students appeared to be the 
most serious critics of counseling, having 
no illusions about the effects of weak 
programs and recognizing clearly the 
benefits of good counseling. 

This is a well organized report. It in- 
cludes the questionnaires that were used 
in the study. The principal conditions re- 
vealed here for counseling in Illinois are 
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ARE YOU AN 
UNPUBLISHED 
AUTHOR? 


If you have a book length manuscript you 
would like to have published, our editorial 
staff will be glad to consider it. Our pro- 
gram has launched many new writers. Sub- 
mit your work for free editorial evaluation 
and further information. We consider all 
types of material: fiction, poetry, juveniles, 
religious books, scholarly work, corporate 


histories. 


GREENWICH 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 


Atten: Mr. Durbin 
489 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 











likely to be found essentially the same in 
most other states. 


Cincinnati Public Schools. Job Relations, 
Curriculum Bulletin No. 12, Grade 9. 
Cincinnati, Ohio: the Schools, 1958. 
127 p. 


A committee of administrators, coun- 
selors, and teachers was assisted by sev- 
eral consultants in the preparation of this 
bulletin. It provides a very well organ- 
ized and detailed outline for an elective 
course offered two and one-half periods 
per week in grade nine. An elaborate in- 
troduction describes the fundamental 
purposes of the school, the nature of so- 
ciety and the common characteristics of 
12- to 18-year-old pupils. The general 
field of social studies is then considered, 
with special attention given such matters 
as objectives, classroom atmosphere, 
methods, resources, attitudes, controver- 
sial issues and evaluation. Job relations is 
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presented in this broad setting of social 
studies. Following this are practical sug- 
gestions for the organization and man- 
agement of the course which set the 
framework for the three units which con- 
stitute the major part of the bulletin. 
These units are entitled, (1) “The Pupil 
Looks at Himself as a Person and as a 
Future Worker,” (II) “The Pupil Looks 
at Opportunities in the World of Work,” 
(III) “The Pupil Looks at Various As- 
pects of a Job.” 

In each instance, objectives are sug- 
gested, content is outlined in much de- 
tail, related vocabulary is shown, possible 
learning activities are described, audio- 
visual materials and bibliographies are 
listed. The bulletin is well conceived, 
clearly organized, and beautifully pre- 
sented. It is excellent in every major 
aspect, and should prove richly reward- 
ing to Cincinnati teachers—or teachers 
elsewhere—who turn to it for help. 





WALL MAPS 


foreign-text 
for TEACHING the 
MODERN LANGUAGES 


The largest selection of domestic and 
imported foreign-text maps in America. 
In color. 


See page 15 of Catalog ND59 “Visual 
Teaching Tools for use in the NDEA 
PROGRAM” 


If your school does not have a copy 
of this new catalog write to 


DENOYER-GEPPERT Co. 


Publishers ° Exporters ° 


Map Mounters 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 


Importers 


















C) alriguing, SELF -SELECTION 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 





A skillful combination of low reading levels 
with high interest levels! Three exciting, 
factual books on a third grade reading level, 
yet eighth graders needing remedial help 





by Edith McCall 


will enjoy them. Advanced 2nd or 3rd 
graders can test their new-found reading 
skills. Grades 2-8. 128 pp. Illustrated. 
Net — $1.88 each.* 


+ Log Fort Adventures © Steamboats to the West @ Hunters Blaze the Trails 


x New French-English Book for Children — A Trip to Paris, 


qe ad A gay, delightful introduction to easy beginning by Terry Shannon 
‘ French. Over 150 French words and phrases with : 
a 2 pronunciation and translation. Delightful continuity ‘ 






The Children’s Books with Built-In Creative Enjoyment 


makes this the easiest introduction to a second lan- 
guage. In 4 colors. Grades 2-up. 32 pp. Net — $1.88.* 





*Net prices to schools and 


Childrens P ress eaeres, Kiem, sidesesre, 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill. 





The Los Angeles City-Wide Life Sci- 
ence Curriculum Committee. The In- 
structional Guide in Life Science 1. 
Los Angeles: the City Schools, 1958, 
286 p. 


The purpose of this guide is to give 
teachers in the life science course in Los 
Angeles much practical help. It lists 
in detail specific activities, materials, 
references and audio-visual materials. 
Drawings are also used to aid in the 
understanding of the lessons. 

Five units are included in the course: 
Orientation, What It Means To Be Alive, 
Living Things React to Their Environ- 
ment, Living Things Continue Their 
Kind, and Living Things Combat Dis- 
ease. There is also a section on evaluation 
which includes samples of various types 
of tests to be given for factual recall as 
well as tests for critical thinking. The 
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full-color catalog and in 
structional guide. 


appendix includes classroom safety regu- 
lations, use of the library, the classroom 
environment, the care of animals, in- 
sects and plants, the use of audio-visual 
materials, and the development of appro- 
priate projects. 

This guide provides very elaborate 
and effective materials and suggestions, 
almost to the point of leaving little to 
the imagination of the teacher. The use 
of a wide variety of resource material 
and the promising evaluation procedures 
are offset by a lack of suggestion con- 
cerning community resources which 
should prove to be a challenge to the 
ingenuity of teachers. As an instructional 
guide, this material should be singularly 
helpful to science teachers at the junior 
high level. 


—ArTHUR Hoppe, associate professor 
of education, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. 
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| otters to the Editor 


On a Review 
of the Conant Report 


Urbana, Illinois 
May 12, 1959 


Editor 
Educational Leadership 


Dear Sir: 


I have read with interest Dr. Van Til’s 
review of The American High School 
Today.’ Being a relative newcomer to 
ASCD, and not aware of your desire for 
responses to reviews, I would like to out- 
line my reaction to his review of a book 
which is receiving considerable atten- 
tion—attention which it may well have 
deserved, and received, despite the 
“razzle dazzle of its publication.” 

Dr. Van Til has, it appears, overlooked 
two rather basic points. First, and fore- 
most, the book presents a plan for organ- 
ization, administrative organization if 
you will, and should not be regarded as 
a guide for curriculum development. 
(The nonattention given to the teacher 
and supervisor should have made this 
apparent.) It seems almost axiomatic 
that such organization in a high school 
must precede, or at least accompany, any 
real growth in curriculum. By definition, 
development would follow, not precede 
organization. In fact, the reviewer's con- 
cern with what Dr. Conant feels should 





1See “Significant Books in Review,” Educa- 
tional Leadership Vol. XVI, May 1959, p. 521. 
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be given “within the courses” is fascinat- 
ing. Is Dr. Van Til suggesting that we 
should look to college presidents as 
writers of courses of study in our high 
schools? 

Second, the book was not written to 
be read exclusively by the people pro- 
fessionally most concerned with develop- 
ing the high school curriculum—the 
principals and teachers. As such, it fol- 
lows a rule which is overlooked too often 
in education—what is offered should be 
amenable to evaluation. Dr. Conant ap- 
pears to be saying that, by his specifica- 
tions, a school which is meeting the 
stated recommendations is a “better” 
school than one which is not. These 
recommendations are susceptible to im- 
mediate application by a patron to his 
local high school as evaluative criteria. 
Dr. Van Til’s disagreement appears to 
be concerned with the research design 
rather than the major problem of the 
validity of Dr. Conant’s definition of 
“better.” 

In addition, the reviewer objects to the 
tendency by Dr. Conant to equate “ade- 
quacy’ with quantitative measurement. 
Is Dr. Van Til implying that Teacher X 
may not be able to offer a better English 
program to 100 students a day for three 
years than she could to 200 students a 
day for two years? 
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THE THIRD CURRICULUM 
By Robert W. Frederick 


HIS new, forward-looking text treats student activities as a “third curriculum,” 

paralleling the required or general and the elective or special curriculums. 
Beginning with an account of the nature of student activities in secondary schools, 
their historical development, and their place in our total culture and in the school 
organization, the book goes on to discuss the managerial and fiscal phases of 
the activity program, and concludes with a thorough treatment of the application 
of principles to specific activities. Just published. 


EDUCATION AND THE DEMOCRATIC FAITH 


By Ephraim Vern Sayers and Ward Madden 


HIS new introduction to the philosophy of education discusses the principal 

issues that divide Americans today in respect to the fundamental purposes of 
life and education. The book emphasizes issues rather than schools of thought, 
although the schools are identified and discussed when pertinent to the specific 
issues under consideration. The final section develops a coherent and defensible 
philosophy of education based upon the philosophical issues presented. Large 
royal 8vo, 472 pages. $4.25. 


THE PREADOLESCENT 


By Mary Jane Loomis 


(CONCERNED with the personal-social development of preadolescents, this book 

emphasizes the importance which preadolescents attach to social interrelation- 
ships and the significance these interrelationships hold for value-guided action by 
parents and teachers in directing children’s behavior. The book combines keen 
analyses and clearly defined principles with first-hand case material. Large 8vo, 
310 pages, illustrated. $4.00. 


APPLETON—CENTURY—CROFTS, INC. 


35 West 32nd St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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And finally, Dr. Van Til states that the 
Report assumes that proliferation of 
many subjects is better than concentra- 
tion upon fewer. In fact, Dr. Conant not 
only suggests additional courses, but he 
also suggests greater concentration (e.g., 
four years of language). However, again 
the Report suggests an administrative re- 
organization through establishment of 


summer schools, additional periods, in- 
creased student course load, etc. Hence, 
the proliferation is in addition to con- 
centration, and not as a substitute for it. 
Sincerely, 
JAMEs P. STEFFENSEN 
Curriculum Coordinator 
Urbana Community Schools 
District Number 116 


The Reviewer Replies 


New York, N. Y. 
July 21, 1959 
To the Editor: 

Since my book reviews usually create 
the stir of a rose leaf falling into the 
Grand Canyon and since I have seldom 
had so close a reader as Dr. Steffensen, 
I had best start by summarizing what I 
actually did say. It is barely possible 
that some readers may have been think- 
ing about something other than my re- 
view in the months since it appeared! 

Contrary to the impression the reader 
might get from Dr. Steffensen’s letter, 
almost half of my review praised Dr. 
Conant’s ideas. The review began, “there 
is much in James B. Conant’s first report 
with which we are in agreement,” and 
went on to commend his “eloquent case 
for the comprehensive high school” and 
his emphasis on consolidation. The re- 
view summarized 16 of Conant’s 21 
recommendations and said, “Surely, all 
of these sound reasonable.” 

The review then indicated disagree- 
ment with the highly quantitative ap- 
proach to curriculum making character- 
istic of the Conant Report (4 of this be- 
ing seen as necessarily better than 3 of 
that) with attendant neglect of the crux 
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of the curriculum problem: what goes on 
within courses, what is the quality of the 
learning experiences. The Report's tests 
of the adequacy of general education 
were questioned and the review con- 
cluded that Conant’s program for the 
academically talented reflected his own 
personal cultural background and life 
experiences. 

Dr. Steffensen sees the book as a plan 
for “administrative organization” which 
“should not be regarded as a guide for 
curriculum development.” Curriculum 
development “would follow, not precede 
organization.” In other words, the really 
basic decisions as to the curriculum—de- 
cisions adopting the comprehensive high 
school; specifying programs of general 
education, electives for job seekers, elec- 
tives for college attendants; adopting 
evaluative criteria; setting up a counsel- 
ing system (rec. 1); setting up individ- 
ualized programs and eliminating tracks 
(rec. 2); specifying the courses required 
for graduation (rec. 3); adopting ability 
grouping (rec. 4)—pick up your own 
copy and read the remaining 21 recom- 
mendations—are “administrative organi- 
zation” matters, not curriculum develop- 
ment! Only after the fundamental issues 
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get your new 


Block Play Program 
catalog « now ready 


This new program tells you all about 
blocks: unit blocks, hollow blocks, in- 
terlocking blocks, blocks on wheels to 
ride, prices and values in_ blocks. 
Answers questions your students, teach- 
ers, ask. Why blocks? How children 
learn with blocks. How to get help 
blocks alone give—because only blocks 
provide ONE BASIC MATERIAL 
for construction, for employment of 
the child’s whole body, for dramatic 
play, for concept development. How 
do we have so much information about 
blocks? Blocks are what we do. 
Blocks are what we are for. Let the 
company that makes blocks for teach- 
ers all over the world—help the teach- 
ers who come to you. Write for your 
copy of this more-than-a-catalog, the 
new ‘“Mor-Pla Block Play Program’’. 
Free. Dept. L-100, R. H. Stone 
Products, P. O. Box 414, Detroit 31, 
Michigan. 











of curricular structure, curricular offer- 
ings, and curricular requirements are de- 
termined by “administrative organiza- 
tion” does “any real growth in curricu- 
lum” begin. To borrow a phrase from Dr. 
Steffensen, this conception of the sub- 
ordinate—nay, almost nonexistent—role 
of the curriculum developer is “fascinat- 
ing.” 

I agree that “this book was not written 
to be read exclusively by the people pro- 
fessionally most concerned with develop- 
ing the high school curriculum—the 
principals and teachers.” (Let us char- 
itably not inquire what those “profes- 
sionally most concerned with developing 
the high school curriculum” have left to 
do by way of curriculum development 
after “administrative organization” has 
made the really fundamental decisions. ) 
It is true that the “recommendations are 
susceptible to immediate application by 
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a patron to his local high school as eval- 
uative criteria.” The fact that this im- 
mediate application by patrons is taking 
place is all the more reason to scrutinize 
the recommendations carefully. 

In evaluation, “better” means quality, 
not quantity. I cannot find any reference 
in my review to mysterious Teacher X 
and his or her ability to offer a better pro- 
gram to 100 students a day for three 
years, etc. The review did object to the 
Report’s judging the adequacy of general 
education exclusively by “adequate” in- 
struction in English composition and in 
social studies and by the existence of 
ability grouping in required subjects, 
with “adequate” instruction in English 
composition defined by the work load 
and attitude of teachers, and with no 
reference to meaningful writing activities 
by students. 

“Is Dr. Van Til suggesting that we 
should look to college presidents as 
writers of courses of study in our high 
schools?” No, Dr. Steffensen, he is not. 
(He doesn’t even suggest that curricu- 
lum development means “writing courses 
of study.”) Nor is he suggesting that we 
should look to college presidents as the 
sole participants in determining “admin- 
istrative organization.” Leaders in cur- 
riculum development, including you, 
Dr. Steffensen, and all the other highly 
qualified members of ASCD and espe- 
cially their elected board and officers, 
should be heard too in the Great Debate 
on education—unless they are to play no 
role in the vital curriculum decisions 
now being made in the name of “admin- 
istrative organization.” 

Sincerely yours, 

WILLIAM Van Tit, Chairman 

Department of Secondary 
Education 

New York University 
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Early Elementary Education. Myrtle 
M. Imhoff. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., 1959. 


This book treats the values and prin- 
ciples that underlie the educational 
period from nursery school through the 
primary grades. Dr. Imhoff, formerly of 
the United States Office of Education and 
presently at Long Beach State College, 
is a well-known specialist at this level. 
She offers here a clear and authoritative 
statement of the need for basing the 
philosophy of education on the findings 
of research in child development and for 
choosing curricular materials that deal 
with problems of living. There is some 
factual evidence presented in support of 
these two theses, and there are some sug- 
gestions for specific practices. This is in 
the main, however, a book of founda- 
tional ideas for stimulating the beginning 
teacher to do his own thinking and for 
enabling him, consistently and surely, to 
translate a philosophy of education into 
a daily program. The author’s primary 
purpose is to give background to the stu- 
dent in training. She has, for this reason, 
kept the discussion simple even when it 
deals with some of the most important 
ideas of modern educational thought. 
Her work could therefore be used 
widely. For instance, it would be helpful 
as orientation for a person newly inter- 
ested in early elementary education or as 
a good starting point for curriculum 
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Significant Booka 





Column Editor: 
Elizabeth Z. Howard 
Contributors: 

Alice Hitchcock 
Agnes L. Adams 





planning by a group sharing the respon- 
sibility for the instruction of small chil- 
dren. 

The book is made up of three inter- 
related parts developed concurrently: ex- 
position, illustration, and bibliography. 
The actual text, which constitutes about 
two-fifths of the volume, is a logical pres- 
entation of educational principles based 
on knowledge of child development. 
First, this philosophy is explained as the 
necessary outcome of psychological re- 
search, and it is defended as the only 
admissible basis for education in a de- 
mocracy. The practical application of 
the theory is then demonstrated in school 
administration, in curriculum building, 
and in classroom teaching. Finally these 
ideas are presented in historical perspec- 
tive, as an outgrowth of the past and as a 
prelude to the future. Throughout the 
text a cyclic repetition emphasizes the 
main themes to insure understanding. 

Examples of specific aids to the new 
teacher are: the definition of professional 
terms which would facilitate his reading 
of related literature, the discussion of the 
role of the teacher in relation to the guid- 
ing principles which should assist his 
orientation to the job, and the projects 
and questions at the end of most sec- 
tions which would amplify or make more 
vivid the author’s meaning. The illustra- 
tive materials, which occupy another 
two-fifths of the book, are interspersed 
throughout the text. 
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Evaluating Pupil Growth 


J. STANLEY AHMANN and MARVIN D. GLOCK—both Cornell 
University 
NEW. This text sets forth pertinent educational objectives (of both elementary and 
secondary schools) and shows how to measure and evaluate efforts of achieving them. 
Validity, reliability, norms, and item analysis are covered in separate chapters; statistical 
techniques are interwoven throughout the text. 


The American Secondary School in Action 
PHILIP W. PERDEW, University of Denver 


NEW. This text gives students a broad understanding of the objectives of American 
secondary school education and provides them with a realistic frame of reference for 
viewing their own activities in the classroom, the school, and the community. 


Your Student Teaching in the Secondary School 


VINCENT McGUIRE, ROBERT MYERS, and CHARLES DURRANCE 
—all University of Florida, College of Education 


NEW. Geared to the student teacher and the problems he faces rather than to teaching 
in general, this text emphasizes the major transitional steps from just before student 
teaching through getting the first full-time position. Special stress is given to the 
role of the student teacher in the classroom. 


Teaching Science in Today’s Secondary Schools 


WALTER A. THURBER, Cortland State Teachers College; and 
ALFRED T. COLLETTE, Syracuse University 


NEW. Leading science educators show how to use specific techniques of teaching 
science most effectively; how to plan lessons, units, and programs; and how to make 
the most of the entire science program. Throughout, the book correlates science 
education with the goals of general education. 


Educational Ideals in American Society 
ROBERT E. MASON, University of Pittsburgh 


READY IN JANUARY. With current educational controversy as a basic and recur- 
ring theme, this new book locates competing proposals in the framework of the history 
and philosophy of American education. Against this historical background, it provides 
a fresh analysis and evaluation of current competing proposals for educational policy. 


ALLYN AND BACON INC. ¢ COLLEGE DIVISION 


150 Tremont Street, Boston 11, Mass. ond 
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The bibliographies, which make up 
the remainder of the book, include both 
specific and general lists. In several in- 
stances, after brief consideration of a 
topic, the author has inserted the names 
of key books and articles to invite 
further detailed study. The summariz- 
ing bibliographies at the end of the book 
are carefully chosen collections of the 
field’s most important professional books, 
research papers, and audio-visual mate- 
rials. 

If the book has a fault, it is one of 
brevity, for the text itself is almost too 
succinct. Dr. Imhoff economically ex- 
plains her own viewpoint and indicates 
areas of difference between this and the 
most commonly held opposing views, but 
she does not attempt a full discussion of 
the issues. Because of her professional 
stature, and because she writes so per- 
suasively of ideas that need to be ably 
presented, it is to be hoped that she will 


restate them at some time in expanded 
form. 


—Reviewed by Auice HircHcock, as- 
sociate professor of education, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal. 


Storytelling. Ruth Tooze. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1959. 268 p. $3.95. 


To those fearful that in a day of mass 
media and richly illustrated children’s 
books the time-honored art of the story- 
teller may be lost, this will come as a 
welcome volume. 

The book reflects the author’s wide 
acquaintance with books and her years 
of telling stories to children of all ages. 
In many sections of the country Ruth 
Tooze and her Children’s Book Caravan 
are already well known. 

The four main sections are these: 

“The Heritage” makes the storyteller 
newly aware of the host of those who 








up-to-the-minute facts 
on-the-spot photographs 
newly designed maps 


Geogra phy tor 


Chicago e San Francisco 











Today's World 


A new elementary geography program with latest facts, 
current photographs taken for specific teaching purposes, and 
unique system for developing map-reading skills—modern 
geography for a modern world. 


ANNOTATED TEACHERS’ EDITIONS 
WORKBOOKS 


Silver Burdett Company 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


BARROWS-PARKER-SORENSEN 


> Dallas a Atlanta 
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from ancient times have used this im- 
portant means of communication. 

“The Teller” reflects the author’s own 
joy in telling stories. She indicates how 
the qualities of any creative artist— 
imagination, perception, insight, integ- 
rity and enthusiasm—present in the 
storyteller may achieve contact with 
like qualities in listeners. She encourages 
development of a broad stock of stories 
from which to draw a meaningful story 
for a specific time or need. 

“The Telling” describes techniques es- 
sential to make stories “come alive.” 
Means of achieving identity with the 
story, of establishing rapport with chil- 
dren and of improving use of the voice 
are among those aspects of storytelling 
which receive specific attention. 

“What to Tell” aids the storyteller in 
selecting stories, in distinguishing be- 
tween the good and the tawdry. Qualities 
which appeal at various ages are noted. 
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ENGLISH — Grades | to 9 

PHONICS — Grades I to 5 
SEASONS — Elementary 

SCIENCE — Kindergarten to Grade 6 
ARITHMETIC — Kindergarten to Grade 8 
READING READINESS 

OUTLINE MAPS — All Grades 
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The symbol 
of quality materials designed 
for better teaching 
in 
Arithmetic 
Reading Readiness 
Language Arts 
Social Studies 
Music and Art 


Write for your complete catalog of all 
Judy visual manipulative materials 


The Judy Company 


310 N. 2nd St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. Dept. ELO 











For most readers the two final por- 
tions of the book will be of exceeding 
value. These include 20 stories and 
ballads for telling and 94 pages of well 
annotated bibliography. The latter is a 
resource we have come to associate with 
the author. Bibliography classification 
according to age level, countries and spe- 
cial purposes makes for easy location of 
the desired story. 

All those who work with 
whether teachers, librarians, 
Sunday School teachers, or camp leaders, 
will find this book rich in suggestions, in 
sources and in inspiration. Its simple, 
direct style and its enthusiasm for story- 
telling should do much toward returning 
storytelling to its important place in the 
lives of children. 


children, 
parents, 


—Reviewed by Acnes L. Apams, di- 
rector of student teaching, National 
College of Education, Evanston, Illinois. 
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Goals and purposes. Seldom have 
American teachers returned to their class- 
rooms with a greater sense of need and 
challenge than in this autumn of 1959. A 
new school year begins. The young chil- 
dren, the growing young people, the per- 
sonification of hope, faith, aspiration, 
come trooping along the streets, riding 
along the highways. 

Once again they enter the classroom. 
Once again they come face to face with 
their teacher. Once again they present 
the wordless challenge, “How may we 
prepare ourselves for the destiny that is 
ours because we are part of a great 
democratic society?” This is the need, 
this the challenge. 

May we quietly underscore two items 
which we believe represent urgent needs 
and challenges in this autumn of 1959? 

1. We must continue to believe, and 
to demonstrate our faith, in the thesis 
that persons who are affected by deci- 
sions must have a part in making them. 

This tenet, of course, has been ex- 
pressed numberless times in ASCD pub- 
lications. It is important, nevertheless, in 
an issue treating the purposes and goals 
of American schools, that we give this 
primary emphasis to the processes by 
which we arrive at agreements as to the 
purposes and goals by which our acts are 
governed. 

We in American schools hold as almost 
sacred the right of helping to express 
and to put into effect the beliefs that will 
guide our planning and our work. We do 
not like to have a “handed down’ version 
of anything, including the curriculum. 
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We like to have something to say about 
the program for which we are respon- 
sible. We like to involve our fellow teach- 
ers and our pupils in the act of thinking 
through the purposes and the objectives 
of the program we are to pursue. We also 
like to guard the conditions under which 
anyone else is permitted to influence the 
specific means through which we are to 
arrive at such goals and objectives. 

2. We must strive to help ourselves 
and all persons with whom we come in 
contact, to arrive at a higher, more con- 
scious level of understanding and use of 
the processes of democracy. 

Today at the shoulder of every Amer- 
ican, whether he be teacher, administra- 
tor, pupil or citizen, stand several other 
persons, forming an “invisible commit- 
tee.” One of these persons is a citizen 
of a communist-dominated country; one 
is from a neutral or “non-committed” 
country; one is from a democratic coun- 
try where, even more critically than in 
our own land, democracy is on trial. 

Because of the expanding communica- 
tion among nations, and because of the 
increasing audiences through mass me- 
dia, each American has to accustom 
himself to this silent committee watching 
him and his actions, weighing what he 
does against what he professes. Will the 
members of this invisible committee be 
convinced that our democracy is work- 
able in a modern world? Will they be 
able to square our acts with the demo- 
cratic ideals that for more than two cen- 


turies swept with irresistible force 


through the tyrannies of the world? 











The interchange of visits between na- 
tions that characterizes the fall of 1959, 
brings home our need to know more 
intimately the basic processes of democ- 
racy. We need to understand more widely 
and thoroughly the nuances of these 
processes. We need to practice these 
processes “full time,” so that they are a 
part of our conscious acts in home, in 
school, in government. 


Themes for 1959-60. As recom- 
mended by the Publications Committee 
and authorized by the Executive Com- 
mittee, the journal themes for the 1959- 
60 publication year are these: 


Ocroser: “Goals of American Education” 

Novemser: “Individualization of Instruc- 
tion” 

DeceMser: “Projects That Will Influence 
Instruction” 

January: “Quality Education and Stand- 
ards” 

Fepruary: “Impact of Change on School 
and Community” 

Marcu: “In-Service Education” 

ApriL: “Organizing for Effective Learn- 
ing” 


May: “The School of the Future—1985.” 


Participation. Each theme will be 
treated in four or five major articles for 
the issue. The remaining editorial space 
each month will consist of carefully 
chosen “unsolicited” articles. These arti- 
cles will not necessarily be related to the 
“theme” of the issue. They will simply 
be judged on the basis of freshness of 
treatment, timeliness — of topic, and 
whether or not the subject seems close 
to the special areas of interest of our 
readers. 

Do you have a manuscript you would 
like to have published in EpucatTIonaL 
LEADERSHIP? On many occasions we have 
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invited you to let us read your material 
and to consider its suitability for use in 
the journal. Again we extend this invita- 
tion. 


An open invitation. May we ask your 
help with the February issue? “Impact of 
Change on School and Community” is 
the theme. We would welcome a brief 
(900 to 1200 words ) statement from you, 
not later than November 15, applying 
this topic to your own local community. 
Why not share with school colleagues in 
other communities your own experiences 
in meeting change at school and com- 
munity level? 


International workshop. On August 
7-12, Washington, D. C. was host to the 
International Workshop for Education 
Editors. Cosponsors of the meeting were 
the Committee on Educational Journal- 
ism (of the World Confederation of Or- 
ganizations of the Teaching Profession ) 
and the Educational Press Association of 
America. 

Special responsibility of the staff of 
EpuCATIONAL LEADERSHIP was that of ar- 
ranging for the “Editors’ Evening at 
Home,” on August 10. On this occasion, 
education editors who are members of 
the Washington Chapter of “EDPRESS,” 
invited into their homes the education 
editors from other lands and those from 
cities outside Washington, D. C. Purpose 
was to demonstrate a reasonably typical 
American evening at home, rather than 
to give an elaborate or fancy dinner. 
Ruth Ely carried out this assignment with 
skill and with satisfaction to all. Out-of- 
town guests in the Leeper home on this 
evening were L. H. Horace Perera, of 
Colombo, Ceylon, and Otto Forkert, of 
Chicago, Illinois. 


—Rosert R. Leeper, editor, Epuca- 
TIONAL LEADERSHIP. 
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ASCD Bound, of Director 


Executive Committee, 1959-60, and the following: 

MEMBERS ELECTED AT LARGE: Mildred Biddick, Pub. Schs., Denver, Colo. (1963); Leo P. Black, St- 
Dept. of Ed., Denver, Colo. (1960); Nelson L. Bossing, Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis (1960); William 
H. Bristow, Pub. Schs., New York City (1962); Margaret Chenoweth, Pub. Schs., Janesville, Wis. (1962); 
Joyce Cooper, Univ. of Fla., Gainesville (1961); George Denemark, Univ. of Wis., Milwaukee, (1963); 
Charles H. Dent, Univ. of Tex., Austin (1960); Ruth Dodds, Sacramento Co. Schs., Sacramento, Calif. 
(1961); Agnes Ann Doreen, Pub. Schs., Midland, Tex. (1962); Elizabeth Z. Howard, Univ. of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. (1960); C. W. Hunnicutt, Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, N. Y. (1961); Leland B. Jacobs, Tchrs. 
Coll., Columbia Univ., N. Y. (1960); Arthur J. Lewis, Pub Schs., Minneapolis, Minn. (1963); Gertrude 
Lewis, Off. of Ed., Washington, D. C. (1963); A. Harry Passow, Tchrs. Coll., Columbia Univ., N. Y. (1963); 
Gaylen Saylor, Univ. of Neb., Lincoln (1962); Helen H. Sornson, Ball St. Tehrs. Coll., Muncie, Ind. (1962); 
Maycie K. Southall, George Peabody Coll. for Tehrs., Nashville, Tenn. (1961); William Van Til, New York 
Univ., N. Y. (1961). 

STATE REPRESENTATIVES TO THE BOARD: Alabama—Robert C. Hatch, St. Dept. of Ed., Montgomery; 
E. P. Lauderdale, Alabama Coll., Montevallo; L. G. Walker, Co. Supv., Marion; J. T. Williams, Carver 
High Sch., Gadsden. Arizona—James J. Jelinek, Ariz. St. Univ., Tempe; Thomas Lee, Pub. Schs., Tucson. 
Arkansas—Hazel Dabney, Pub. Schs., Pine Bluff; Louise Phillips, Pub. Schs., Magnolia. California— 
Sue E. Erwin, Pub. Schs., Bellflower; Nellie L. Frost, Santa Barbara Co. Schs., Goleta; Lavone Hanna, 
San Francisco St. Coll.; Edith Merritt, San Francisco St. Coll.; George P. Rusteika, Alameda Co. Schs., 
Castro Valley; Burton C. Tiffany, Chula Vista Elem. Sch., Chula Vista. Florida—Marian Watkins Black, 
Fla. St. Univ., Tallahassee; Susan Dowdell, Hillsborough Co. Schs., Tampa; John P. McIntyre, St. Dept. of 
Ed., Tallahassee; John W. Seay, Pub. Schs., Ocala. Georgia—Johnnye V. Cox, Athens; Corine Knight, Val- 
dosta St. Coll., Valdosta; Lutian Wootton, Univ. of Georgia, Athens. Hawaii—Lotty Canady, Dept. of Pub. 
Inst., Honolulu; Marjory Hieronymus, Dept. of Pub. Inst., Honolulu. Jdaho—Evelyn S. Thirkill, Bannock 
Co. Schs., Pocatello; William G. Ward, Pub. Schs., Idaho Falls. [//inots—Fred Barnes, Univ. of Il., Urbana; 
Lillian Davies, Rich Township High Sch., Park Forest; Cecilia Lauby, Ill. St. Normal Univ., Normal; Paul- 
ine Meyer, Menard Co. Schs., Petersburg; John Prater, Cook Co. Schs., Maywood. Indiana—Anne McAl- 
lister, Pub. Schs., Elkhart; William Paul Moser, New Albany-Floyd Co. Cons. Sch. Corp., New Albany; 
Edgar M. Tanruther, Indiana St. Coll., Terre Haute. Jowa—Etta L. Cosner, Pub. Schs., Davenport; R. T. 
Grau, Pub. Schs., Clinton. Kansas—Delore Gammon, Pub. Schs., Wichita; Eunice McGill, Sterling Coll., 
Sterling. Kentucky—Eddie W. Belcher, Pub. Schs., Louisville; Curtis Mathis, Harlan; Roy B. Smith, City 
Schs., Ownesboro. Louistana—John D. Greene, East Baton Rouge Parish Sch. Bd., Baton Rouge; Dorothy 
Kell, Natchitoches Parish Schs., Natchitoches; Bonnie Mae Smith, City Schs., Lake Charles. Maryland— 
William Evans, Mont. Co. Schs., Rockville; Mildred Hoyle, Prince Georges Co. Schs., Upper Marlboro; 
Carey E. Lacey, Kent Co. Schs., Chestertown. Michigan—Paul Carter, Univ. of Mich., Ann Arbor; Jose- 
phine Culhane, Pierson Sch., Flint; Robert Kingsley, Pub. Schs., Midland; Alvin Loving, Univ. of Michigan, 
Flint; H. Leroy Selmeier, Pub. Schs., Grosse Pointe. Minnesota—Frances A. Blake, Pub. Schs., St. Louis 
Park; Harry Sartain, Roseville Pub. Schs., St. Paul. Missouri—J. E. Morris, Bd. of Ed., Ferguson; Ray- 
mond A. Roberts, St. Dept. of Ed., Jefferson City; W. J. Underwood, Pub. Schs., Lee’s Summit. Montana— 
Milford Franks, Montana St. Coll., Bozeman; John Shively, Pub. Schs., Bozeman. Nebraska—Frances M. 
Davis, Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln; Pearl R. Schaaf, St. Dept. of Ed., Lincoln. New Jersey—Eleanor E. 
Helfrich, Dir. of Elm. Ed., Atlantic City; Howard Morris, Pub. Schs., Salem; Robert G. Payton, Pub. 
Schs., Summit; Harold Shafer, Pub. Schs., Ridgewood. New York—Stanley Applegate, Pub. Schs., Man- 
hasset; Gerald Cleveland, Pub. Schs., Syracuse; Grace Gates, Pub. Schs., Clarence; Bernard W. Kinsella, 
Pub. Schs., Rochester; Joseph Leese, N. Y. St. Coll. for Teachers, Alabany; Hazel Prehm, Pub. Schs., Great 
Neck. North Carolina—Jessie Baxter, City Schs., Gastonia; Catherine Howan, Gaston Co. Schs., Gastonia; 
Madeline Tripp, St. Dept. of Pub. Inst., Raleigh. Ohio—Phila Humphreys, St. Dept. of Ed., Columbus; 
Allen King, Bd. of Ed., Cleveland; Martha King, Ohio St. Univ., Columbus; Hugh Laughlin, Ohio St. 
Univ., Columbus; Forrest L. Moran, Pub. Schs., Newark. Oklahoma—Richard Collier, Oklahoma St. 
Univ., Stillwater; Helen M. Jones, Pub. Schs., Oklahoma City. Oregon—Alene Gossage, Eastern Oregon 
Coll. of Ed., La Grande; Lloyd F. Millhollen, Pub. Schs., Eugene; Evelyn Piper, Pub. Schs., Eugene; 
Helen E. Schaper, Pub. Schs., Portland. Pennsylvania—M. Louise Lowe, Pub. Schs., Philadelphia; Gerald 
M. Newton, Beaver Co. Schs., Beaver; Albert I. Oliver, Jr., Univ. of Pa., Philadelphia; Howard Stewart, 
Pub. Schs., New Castle. Puerto Rico—Irma Vincenty De Lopez, Pub. Sch., Santurce; Aida A. De Vergne, 
Univ. of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras. South Carolina—Mrs. Dewitt Brunson, Pub. Schs., Orangeburg; Velle 
Toney, St. Dept. of Ed., Columbia. South Dakota—Alice Gilbert, Pub. Schs., Huron; Ethel R. Oyan, 
Washington High Sch., Sioux Falls. Tennessee—Earl Ramer, Univ. of Tenn., Knoxville; Arthur Rauscher, 
Shelby Co. Schs., Memphis; R. Lee Thomas, St. Dept. of Ed., Nashville. Texas—Bertha Brandon, Waco 
Independent Sch. District, Waco; Raymond Free, Pub. Schs., Galena Park; Gladys Henninger, Pub. Sch., 
Austin; Gladys Polk, Brazosport Schs., Freeport; Frank Williams, Pub. Schs., Dallas. Utah—Arletta 
Williams, Pub. Schs., Kaysville. Virginia—Sue F. Ayres, Charles City and New Kent Co. Schs., Providence 
Forge; Cecil A. Belcher, Pub. Schs., Bristol; S. G. Stewart, August Co. Schs., Staunton. Washingion— 
John Amend, Highline Schs., Seattle; Clifford M. Johnson, King Co. Schs., Seattle; Harold E. Wenzel, 
Pub. Schs., Aberdeen. West Virginia—Martha Cottrell, Kanawha Co. Schs., Charleston; Pearl Neville, 
Brooks Co. Schs., Wellsburg. Wisconsin—Beatrice Burgdorff, Co. Sup. of Schs., Waukesha; Martha 
Mattson, Pub. Schs., Wausau; Rebecca Watson, Supv. Elem. Ed., Waukesha. New England Region (Con- 
necticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont)—John O.-Goodman, Univ. of 
Conn., Storrs; Zelda Gordon, Bd. of Ed., Kittery, Maine; Elizabeth Foster, St. Tchrs. Coll., Worcester, 

lass.; Ann C. Peters, Keene Tchrs. Coll., Keene, N. H.; Karlene Russell, St. Dept. of Ed., Montpelier, Vt. 
ocky Mountain Tri-State (Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming)—Loyd D. Crane, Pub. Schs., Cheyenne, 
‘Vyo.; Eugene R. Gullett, Pub. Schs., Boulder, Colo.; Goldie R. Huey, Pub. Schs., Casper, Wyo.; Vondolee 
Page, Pub. Schs., Santa Fe, N. M. 














The High School 
We Need 


States beliefs about the American 
high school and how these may be 


put into practice. 


Organization of the high school 
must serve to develop individual abil- 
ities and to prepare youth for citizen- 


ship in a democratic society. 


Basic considerations regarding 
grouping, scheduling, materials, elec- 


tives are covered. 


Prepared for ASCD’s Commission 
on the Education of Adolescents by 


Kimball Wiles and Franklin Patterson 


28 pages $.50 





Learning More 
About Learning 


Applies findings from related fields 


to the area of learning. 


Frontiers of knowledge are being 
pushed forward in the fields of per- 
ceptual psychology, communications 
and anthropology. Findings in these 
areas are here presented with an inter- 
pretation of their significance for cur- 


riculum improvement. 


Scholars’ papers presented ai 
ASCD’s Third Curriculum Research 
Institute, Alexander Frazier, chair- 


man 


96 pages $1.00 


Orders for $1.00 or less must be accompanied by remittance. 


Quantity discounts: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more copies, 20%. 


Association for Supervision and 

Curriculum Development, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 











